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EDITORIAL NOTE 


THE Journal has, hitherto, been regarded primarily as a record of 
the proceedings of the Institute for the information of members, 
especially for those who are unable to attend the meetings. Its chief 
contents have accordingly been papers read at meetings and summaries 
of discussions at the Institute. A number of requests to purchase the 
Journal have, however, been received, and it was felt that, while it 
should continue to be sent free to members of the Institute, it was 
desirable that a price should be put upon it in order that those who 
wished to purchase it might do so. This proposal was put before the 
Annual General Meeting of the Institute held on October gth, 1926, 
and it was decided that the Journal should be put on sale. The current 
number, beginning a new volume, is the first number to be issued 
under this ruling. 

Owing to lack of funds the Council is unable at present to provide 
for any appreciable increase in the size of the Journal, but any revenue 
that may be obtained from sales will be devoted to its enlargement. 
It will for the present, therefore, be continued in the form to which 
members are accustomed. Each number will contain papers bv 
acknowledged authorities on the subjects treated, and reviews, by 
qualified writers, of books dealing with foreign countries and subjects 
of international importance. The book reviews and bibliography will 
receive special care, and it is hoped to make them a really valuable 
guide to modern literature on international affairs. It is proposed 
to print also, as space permits, selected documents and memoranda 
on current events. In the present issue, for instance, the text of the 
British Memorandum on China is reproduced. This has already been 
printed in the Press, but it is felt that, in a permanent form, it will be 
useful for reference purposes. 

A fundamental ruling of the Institute is that as a body it “ shall 
not express an opinion on any aspect of International Affairs.” Any 
opinions expressed in any publications issued under its auspices are, 


therefore, purely individual. 
No. I.—VOL. VI. B 














SOME ASPECTS OF THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE 


(Address given by the Right Hon. L. S. Amery, M.P., on 
November 30th, 1926.) 


THE CHAIRMAN, Lord Meston, in opening the meeting, said that 
there was probably nothing more gratifying to students of Imperial 
problems than the growing interest that was shown in that greatest of 
all problems which the Imperial Conference symbolised and embodied. 
He had been impressed by the attitude of more than one member of 
the Conference with whom he had had opportunities of talking. They 
felt that they had been extraordinarily well treated on this occasion ; 
never had they felt freer from any suspicion of pressure from the 
Home Government, never had they been better treated in relation to 
their own domestic problems, never had they felt less the atmosphere 
of party partisanship than in the Conference of 1926. 


THE Ricut Hon. L. S. Amery, M.P.: The difficulty of 
attempting to talk about the Imperial Conference at a moment 
‘when it is so fresh in the mind of anyone who has taken part in it 
is to know what aspect of it to deal with, or even attempt to deal 
with, adequately in the time that is reasonably allotted to an 
address on these occasions. It would be quite easy for me to 
take your whole time to-night in endeavouring to give a picture 
of how the Imperial Conference is organised, how it does its work, 
how it divides that work into Committees; in fact, how this 
great instrument of Imperial consultation actually is conducted. 
It would take me, similarly, most of my time if I were to attempt 
even to summarise very briefly the main conclusions of the 
Conference on the enormous range of subjects on which it touched, 
subjects dealt with very exhaustively by the various Committees 
and then confirmed by the main Conference itself. In the same 
way it would be possible to say a great deal, following what Lord 
Meston has indicated to you, about the personal atmosphere of 
the Conference. But on that subject too I think I will not do 
more than say just a word. All these Imperial Conferences have 
a value, quite apart from any direct conclusions at which they 
may arrive, in the personal intercourse which they create between 
the various leading men of the Empire; and from conference to 
conference that knowledge of each other, that understanding of 
each other’s point of view and of each other’s political difficulties, 
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has grown. In that respect there has been a steady advance in 
the value of conferences, and I think it is true to say—and I 
can speak with some knowledge, whether from the inside or from 
reasonably near the inside, of every conference that has taken 
place since 1907—that there has never been a conference where 
the element of personal understanding and sympathy has been 
so strong. There has been no sign or trace of a division of point 
of view or aim as between the representatives of the Dominions 
and the representatives of Great Britain. I think it is equally 
true to say that there has been none of that apparent tendency to 
divide into two or more camps which has been noticed at one or 
two previous conferences. I do not mean to say that everybody 
shared the same views; on the contrary, we represented a very 
wide range, if not of difference of point of view, at any rate of 
difference of the emphasis which we laid on different aspects of 
the Imperial problem. But undoubtedly we all approached the 
task with the one idea of endeavouring to understand what the 
other man wanted and as far as possible to meet his point of view, 
to help in finding a solution which would be acceptable to everyone. 
Without that atmosphere of real sympathy and constant anxious 
endeavour to find agreement, I do not think it would ever have 
been possible for the Conference to have not only come to 
unanimous decisions on all the Resolutions—which has been by 
no means the case in past conferences—but also more particularly 
to draft unanimously that very important State document known 
as the Report of the Committee on Inter-Imperial Relations, which 
is, I think, destined in common usage to be called, after the name 
of the great statesman who presided over it, the Balfour Com- 
mittee. I am not sure that the most useful thing I could do 
to-night would not be to deal with some of the aspects of that 
Report; because, after all, it has seized the public imagination 
here and in the Dominions, and has been widely felt as marking a 
definite stage, perhaps a turning-point, in the development of 
Inter-Imperial co-operation. 

Now that Report in no sense attempted to lay down a new 
constitution for the British Empire. Nor did it attempt to give 
anything in the nature of a complete analysis of its existing 
constitution, either taking the Empire as a whole or taking that 
element in the Empire to which its special attention was devoted, 
namely, the group of self-governing communities or nations 
comprised by Great Britain and the Dominions. What the 
Report has done is to define the situation sufficiently for the 
immediate purpose in view. Like most British State documents, 
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it is not an abstract statement of principles, but a document with 
an immediate purpose which, however, proves in the end to have an 
importance beyond that of the immediate occasion. The purpose 
in view, according to the reference of the Report, was simply to 
investigate all the questions on the agenda affecting Inter- 
Imperial relations; but it also endeavoured, going a little wider 
than its reference, to clear up possible misconceptions about those 
relations which had been in varying degree prevalent in different 
parts of the Empire, and to give reasons for certain changes of 
form or procedure where existing forms and existing procedure 
did not seem to be sufficiently in harmony with the present 
constitutional position. 

The Report begins by laying down two main principles, not 
new principles, but accepted principles which govern the relations 
of the Dominions to ourselves and to each other. The first of 
these principles is that of the absolute equality of status between 
the self-governing nations of the Empire. The other principle is 
that of their unity under the Crown. Those two principles are 
combined in a single sentence in the Report of Lord Balfour’s 
Committee, which I think I might read— 


“Great Britain and the Dominions are autonomous com- 
munities within the British Empire, equal in status, in no way 
subordinate one to another in any aspect of their domestic or 
external affairs, though united by a common allegiance to the 
Crown, and freely associated as members of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations.” 


In that definition and in all the practical recommendations of 
the Report which flowed from it there is in one sense, as I suggested 
just now, nothing new. The equality of status as between the 
Dominions and ourselves is a point that has been emphasised by 
many speeches of public men here and in the Dominions for a 
good many years past. What is, perhaps, new is that that 
position has never before been so clearly and so explicitly laid 
down with the consentient authority of all the Governments of 
the Empire, so that the whole Empire and the outside world 
might know where we stood. In that sense I have no doubt the 
late Conference has registered a definite stage in the development 
of the Empire. It marks the acknowledged coming-of-age of the 
younger nations of our Commonwealth, and that is a great fact in 
history which it is worth while pausing a moment to recall. I 
think the time will undoubtedly come when the growth of the 
younger British nations in the bosom of the British Common- 
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wealth will be recognised to have been at least as great an event 
in the history of the world as the coming into existence of other 
nations during the last fifty or sixty years which have attracted 
much more public attention, because they have come into exist- 
ence as the result of wars, whether wars that have led to unity, 
as in the case of the coming into existence of the United Italy or 
the United Germany, or wars which have broken up older organ- 
isations, as those which have created the new countries of Central 
and North-Eastern Europe. 

Now, that full equality of status between the Dominions and 
the Mother Country is to-day explicitly and definitely recognised. 
Of course, that does not mean equality of stature. No resolutions 
of the Conference can alter the fact that in wealth, in population, 
in armed power, in accumulated political experience, there are 
great differences amongst us. Nor does it necessarily mean 
identity of function. As Lord: Balfour’s Report makes clear, 
Great Britain is bound for a long time to come to play a major 
part in the common external policy of the Empire, in our common 
defence and in the control and administration of its dependent 
territories. What it does mean is that each partner in the 
Empire is equally entitled to exercise every function of national 
life, and if any such function is carried on for it by some other 
part of the Empire, that is a matter of consent, of convenience, 
of mutual arrangement, and not evidence of subordination on the 
part of one partner in the Empire to another. 

Now let me deal with some of the matters in respect of which 
the Report has recommended changes or modifications in existing 
forms or in existing procedure, in order to bring those forms into 
closer consonance with the recognised constitutional position. 
One of them, and I mention it first, is the modification in 
the title of the King. That is, I think, a change typical of the 
method on which the various changes recommended by the 
Report are based, not on abstract theory, but on conserving 
existing forms as far as possible and only modifying them to the 
extent to which modification may be necessary. The existing 
title of “‘ The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and 
of the Dominions Beyond the Seas, King” is obviously not 
accurate in point of fact now that the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland has ceased to exist. The question was, how 
far should modification go? You might have had a modification, 
based on political units, of “The United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, of the Irish Free State,’’ and so on. 
If you had had that you would probably also—considering that 
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the Irish Free State is one of the junior Dominions—have had to 
have a separate item in the title for each of the Dominions giving 
its full constitutional appellation, ‘‘the Dominion of Canada,” 
‘the Commonwealth of Australia,’ ‘‘ the Union of South Africa ”’ 
and so on. The principle on which the title was modified was that 
of preserving broadly the old geographical distinction, Great 
Britain and Ireland here, this side of the oceans—the Seas, meaning 
the broad Seas—and, besides, as Ireland has always been mentioned 
before it continues to be mentioned to-day. The proposed new 
title is ‘‘ Great Britain, Ireland and the Dominions Beyond the 
Seas,”” “‘ Dominions,”’ of course, being used in the King’s title, 
not in the political sense in which the word Dominion is now 
used, but of all the Territories under the Crown with the exception 
of the Empire of India, which is separately mentioned. The title, 
therefore, is not based on any logical attempt to sum up the 
political units of which the Empire is composed or to mass them 
all under one single designation, the British Empire, but to 
preserve as closely as possible the old triple division into the 
British Isles, the Indian Empire and the Dominions Beyond the 
Seas, and only to modify the title to the least extent necessary to 
get away from an actual inaccuracy of constitutional statement. 
But, as has been made quite clear, the designation “ Ireland ” in 
the King’s title is Ireland from the geographical point of view 
and does not imply anything with regard to its constitutional 
division into the Free State and Northern Ireland, which is part 
politically of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland. 

Another change was that affecting the position of the Governor- 
General as the channel of communication. Here we were dealing 
with a function which is really an historical survival of what was 
once an important reality. Undoubtedly in earlier days the 
position of the Governor was that of the head of the administra- 
tion of a Colony, as he is in the Crown Colonies to-day—he is 
still formally described as the “ officer administering the Govern- 
ment of Canada ”’ or the Union of South Africa, as the case may 
be—and there certainly was a time when on matters of Imperial, 
as apart from narrowly local concern, the Governor spoke with 
authority on behalf of the British Government. The British 
Government communicated with him as their agent, just as it 
communicates with the Governor of a Colony as its agent, and 
he would then discuss matters or convey the wishes, perhaps even 
the instructions of the British Government, to the Colony in 
question. All that has, at any rate as regards the major 
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Dominions, long ago fallen into disuse. The Governor has for a 
long time past occupied the position in the scheme of Government 
in the Dominions that the Crown does here. His function as an 
agent of the British Government has long ago dropped into the 
background, and all that has survived of it has been the fact that 
the main official channel through which despatches and cables 
have been sent has been via the Governor-General to Ministers, 
and from Ministers to the British Government again through 
the Governor-General. The Governor-General’s office from that 
point of view has been purely that of a conduit pipe and if and 
in so far as the Governor-General discusses matters of Imperial 
policy with his Ministers, he does it on the strength of his general 
knowledge of affairs in the same way as His Majesty discusses 
affairs with his Ministers here, but not as claiming in any way to 
represent authoritatively the views, still less the instructions, of 
the Government in this country. . For some time past the anomaly 
of that survival has been raised at Imperial conferences. It was 
raised in 1917 and 1918 and the system was modified to this 
extent—that all matters which might be discussed as between 
Governments and as between Prime Ministers when they met 
face to face at the Imperial Conference could equally well be 
dealt with in telegrams from Prime Minister to Prime Minister. 
What has happened now is, that the existing situation is more 
clearly recognised by making the ordinary channel of corre- 
spondence either from Prime Minister to Prime Minister or from 
Government to Government, preserving the rights of the Crown 
and assimilating the position of the Governor-General to that of 
the Crown here by seeing that copies of all messages and despatches 
of any importance go to the Governor-General. It is an essential 
function of the Crown to be kept fully informed of everything that 
takes place. That function is in no way abrogated or weakened 
by the fact that, instead of the telegram going to the Governor- 
General to be transmitted to Ministers, it will in future be sent to 
Ministers and a copy transmitted to the Governor-General. It 
was urged, and with some reason, by more than one representative 
at the Conference, that the existing system does lend itself to 
possibility of misinterpretation. It does lead some people to 
think that, in some way or other, the Governor-General still does 
act on behalf of the British Government and as the mouthpiece 
of the British Government instead of being, what he has been for 
a long time past, the representative of the Crown and an integral 
element in the constitution of the Self-Governing Dominions, and 
not an integral element in the machinery of the British Govern- 
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ment. Therefore, it is a change that does not alter anything in 
any way essential, but makes an established position clearer and 
will, I believe, iri the long run tend to strengthen the position of 
the Crown in each Dominion, by helping it to be more fully realised 
that the Crown is an integral part of the Dominion constitution 
and not in any sense an extraneous element interfering in 
Dominion policy from without. 

The next series of changes recommended or suggested is that 
dealing with the powers of disallowance and reservation. Now, 
those powers are of several kinds. There once was a general 
power of disallowing any Dominion legislation if the Home 
Government thought it unsuitable, or of reserving on the part of 
the Governor—whether at his own discretion or on instructions 
from home—legislation in case the Home Government thought it 
for one reason or other undesirable legislation, perhaps calculated 
to interfere with the interests of British subjects elsewhere or to 
promote difficulties with foreign countries. That power has not, 
as a matter of fact, been exercised for a very long time past. 
There was a classical instance something like thirty years ago 
when, in connection with certain very big concessions in New- 
‘foundland, Mr. Chamberlain was asked to disallow or interfere 
with the legislation of a self-governing colony, and in a memorable 
despatch made it clear that the British Government had ceased 
to consider itself entitled to be the judge of what was or was not 
good legislation ina Dominion. There are, however, certain other 
reservations which differ in character from these general powers 
of reservation or disallowance. For instance, in many of the 
Dominions their constitutions themselves cannot be changed 
without fresh legislation by the British Parliament. In other 
cases there are laws—for instance, the Mercantile Shipping Act 
and other laws—where undoubtedly confusion might be caused 
in the general conduct of trade or shipping, or in matters of 
nationality, if everybody legislated promiscuously and without 
regard for the common interest. Now, on those matters the 
Committee came to two conclusions. As regards what you might 
call general powers of disallowance and reservation, which had 
been dead for many years past, it recommended that their 
decease should be definitely recognised and that such survivals 
as the sending of a bound volume of a Dominion’s legislation 
annually in order to receive at some stage later a notification that 
the King had not been advised to disallow it, might very well fall 
into disuse if in any part of the Empire it created, or could create, 
misunderstanding. I think we can equally well send each other 
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our legislation for the purpose of mutual information, and not for 
the purpose of being informed that it will not be disallowed. On 
the other hand we felt, with regard to matters which deal with 
the Dominions’ constitutions and with those reservations which 
have been embodied in statutes for the express purpose of safe- 
guarding some common interest, that it was quite impossible for 
a body like the Imperial Conference in the short time at its 
disposal to find solutions intended to bring the position into 
closer relationship with the present constitutional status, without 
the risk of perhaps causing grave confusion and inconvenience. 
The whole of those matters have consequently been relegated to 
a committee of experts to consider the legal and political aspects 
of this question, and to a sub-conference to go into the very 
special and very complicated question of shipping legislation. 
More generally the view which the Committee expressed was that 
the danger of conflicting legislation or of legislation by one part 
of the Empire which might prove injurious to other parts of the 
Empire, would have to be surmounted in future, not by throwing 
the responsibility of revision on one Government in the Empire 
alone, but by making all the Governments equally responsible for 
keeping in mind the interests of the rest of the Empire, as well 
as their own immediate interests, and for consulting with each 
other on all matters of legislation or pending legislation where 
the effect of that legislation might extend beyond the particular 
part of the Empire concerned. There you will realise that the 
whole attitude of the Committee and of the Conference was 
based, not on an abstract theory, by simply taking the theory of 
equality and saying that everything must fit in with it, but on 
an endeavour to make the legal and formal position correspond 
as closely as possible with the general constitutional position, yet 
without sacrificing practical advantages. The same spirit was 
shown with reference to the power, which undoubtedly still 
exists in law, of the British Parliament to legislate for the whole 
of the Empire. That is a power which has long ceased to be 
exercised by Parliament here with regard to any Dominion, 
unless at the request or with the consent of that Dominion. 
The Conference, in the spirit which I have mentioned, did not 
suggest that that power should be abrogated, or could be abro- 
gated, but simply laid down the acknowledged principle that the 
use of that power must depend upon consent, equally recognising 
that there might conceivably be occasions when, from the point 
of view of everybody concerned, it might be convenient by consent 
to pass a single law of universal application. 
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Another aspect in which it was desired to bring the form and 
procedure of things into correspondence with the constitutional 
position was with regard to foreign relations, and more par- 
ticularly with regard to the signature of treaties and representa- 
tion at international conferences. Before the War you could say 
that, roughly speaking, all treaties of any importance—I am not 
speaking of commercial treaties but of general political treaties— 
were signed by the British Government on behalf of the whole 
Empire. Since the War the form has been one in which the 
representatives of the British Government have signed for the 
whole Empire, but with an expressed non-inclusion of the self- 
governing Dominions unless they subsequently asked to be 
included or unless they took part in the treaty and signed. It 
was a rather complicated and curious form, and it has now been 
agreed that that should be superseded by a simple form corre- 
sponding more closely with the true position in the Empire, under 
which the treaty is made in the name of the King as Sovereign 
of the whole Empire, and then followed by signatures on behalf 
of the different Governments of the Empire represented or 
. adhering to the treaty. In the same way with regard to con- 
ferences the position is made clear that each Government of the 
Empire—I am talking of the self-governing Governments—is 
entitled to take part, but whether it takes part through a separate 
delegation, or through some representative on a common dele- 
gation, or nominates someone who is already a representative on 
another delegation—as, for instance, when South Africa nomi- 
nated Lord Balfour as its representative at the Washington 
Conference—that is left perfectly open. On the same principle 
of equality again it is made clear in the Report—as has indeed 
been admitted by the British Government for the last four years 
certainly—that a Dominion, if its interests should require it, is 
entitled to have its own representative at any foreign Court, 
and at this moment there are appointed, or by way of being 
appointed, not only an Irish Free State representative at Wash- 
ington but a Canadian representative. That again is a case 
where a general principle is conceded, but it is quite clear from 
the expression of views of all those concerned that it is only 
in those cases where a very special interest arises that any 
Dominion is likely to wish to take the actual step of trying to find 
a suitable representative and of burdening itself with the expense 
of separate representation. 

While on this subject of foreign affairs, though it does not 
directly arise out of the position of equality of status, I might 
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say a word about the proposals which the Report makes with 
regard to better consultation, better means of communication 
between the Governments of the self-governing Dominions and 
the Government in London. Those means of consultation are 
perfect when an Imperial Conference is in session. Not only do 
each of the Prime Ministers get all the information that is in 
possession of the British Government, all the Foreign Office 
papers, all the other documents on which the British Government 
has based its opinion, but, what is far more important, they meet 
round the same table and can by free interchange of views, by 
question and answer, by eliciting and elucidating difficulties, 
arrive at a common conclusion. On the other hand, in the 
interval between conferences hitherto, there has been no personal 
communication at all. There has been very full documentary 
communication. We nowadays send an immense mass of papers 
dealing with every aspect of Imperial policy, an immense number 
of telegrams almost every day to the Dominions, but it is aston- 
ishing how little the written word or telegraphed word can convey 
to anyone unless it is helped out by personal intercourse. The 
Dominions, in the intervals between conferences, get very much 
the same sort of information as regards common Imperial affairs 
as a Cabinet Minister would get if he were down in the country. 
But the difference when you cannot get the atmosphere and all 
the hundred and one things that help to create a real grasp of 
the situation is enormous, and we have hitherto attempted to do, 
as between the Governments of the Empire, what we had never 
thought possible in regard to foreign Governments. In our 
relationship with foreign Governments we hardly ever dream of 
sending a document because we know that the risks of misunder- 
standing are far too great. The matter is invariably discussed 
either between the Foreign Secretary and an Ambassador at this 
end, or between our Ambassador and the Foreign Secretary of 
another Government at the other end. At both ends there are 
two alternative channels between the nations, and with regard to 
each there is always the possibility of explanation, of avoiding 
misunderstandings, of clearing up difficulties and asking for 
further information. Only between Governments of the British 
Empire we had made no attempt to supplement the written by 
the spoken word. That is a thing which certainly in my present 
office I have long felt is a very serious handicap to clear under- 
standing, and it was so felt by the Conference, and the Conference 
generally, in Resolutions which were adopted, has laid it down 
that it was desirable to supplement—but made it quite clear that 
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it was a case of supplementing, and not of replacing—the existing 
channel of information by personal communication, not only at 
this end but also at the other end. At this end we have always, 
of course, had personal communication through the High Com- 
missioners on what you might call economic and other matters 
interesting the Dominions, but in the past the High Commissioners 
have not been concerned with foreign or general policy. Mr. 
Bruce introduced a very interesting innovation two years ago 
when he appointed a liaison officer in this country, distinct from 
the High Commissioner, for the purpose of keeping himself in 
personal touch with the British Government and getting informa- 
tion supplementary to that which is officially sent from the 
Dominions Office. There has been a very general feeling that 
that can be extended and that very possibly in the case, at any 
rate of some of the Dominions, the most convenient channel 
for that communication of matters of general Imperial policy 
might be the High Commissioner, who is already the senior 
representative of the Dominions in this country, and who in so 
many cases already acts as representative of the Dominions on 

the Council of the League of Nations. In the Report of the 
' Conference that matter has been left entirely open to each 
Dominion to arrange as may seem best. More novel perhaps is 
the suggestion that some personal communication is required at 
the Dominion end, but that arises naturally from the fact that 
the Governor-General to-day is in no sense the representative of 
the British Government, but only the representative of the 
Crown and a part of the constitution of the Dominion. As a 
matter of fact, in the Dominions, alone of all the countries in the 
world, there is nobody who can either represent the point of view 
of the British Government on matters of international interest or 
who is there to defend any British interest. There is nobody 
who can perform, except to the extent to which the Trade Com- 
missioners perform it for British interests, the functions which the 
High Commissioner generally has to perform in this country, nor 
is there anyone to represent in a Dominion the point of view of 
the British Government, which is represented in every foreign 
country; and the Conference felt that some steps should be 
taken to remedy that deficiency. Again it wisely confined itself 
to indicating the general character of the solution and did not 
lay down any specific suggestion. It did not, for instance, suggest 
that the exact parallel of the Dominions’ High Commissioners in 
this country should be followed by the appointment of British 
Commissioners in the Dominions who should represent the views 
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of the British Government on foreign and Imperial policy 
generally and should also be charged with the economic and 
other local interests of Great Britain. The question of how these 
various aspects should be represented has been left entirely open 
and will no doubt be settled on different lines in different 
Dominions. 

I have given some indication of the kind of changes which 
have been suggested in Lord Balfour’s Report and accepted in 
principle by the Conference in order to bring out more clearly 
the equality of status of each Government, the relationship of 
the Dominions to ourselves and to each other. I know that there 
are some people who see in all this the beginning of disruption of 
the British Empire, who feel that the last vestige of any central 
authority for co-ordinating the policy of this Empire, even in 
relation to the outside world, is gone and that there is therefore 
nothing to prevent the gradual breaking up of the Empire by the 
development of a series of separate and eventually discordant 
local policies. Well, I should reply to that in quite general 
terms, that the Empire has not been held together for a long 
time past by any central authority. It has been held together 
by its traditions, by its loyalty and by its ideals and interests— 
these have combined to create and sustain the wish to remain 
united and have created the readiness in a crisis to act in union. 
I quite agree that the Conference has marked a stage in the 
evolution of the Empire where, if the wish to remain together 
did not exist, the Empire would begin gradually to dissolve, but 
the wish does exist and that is the factor which affects the whole 
situation. It exists, and it is summed up for us constitutionally 
in the second of the two great principles laid down in Lord 
Balfour’s Report, to which I referred before, namely, our unity 
under a common Crown; and, if I may, I should like to analyse 
the meaning of that unity a little more fully than is perhaps 
usually done, because it is to-day the essential underlying factor 
which explains the whole principle on which the British Empire 
holds together. 

There are several elements which enter into consideration here. 
There is, of course, the Monarchy as an institution. A quite 
different element is the position of the Crown as a legal and 
constitutional entity in the constitution of the Empire as a whole 
and of each part of it. The former aspect is the one on which 
most stress is usually laid—I mean on the Monarchy as an 
institution—and certainly in an Empire consisting of people in 
every stage of political evolution and of many races, loyalty for 
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a single personal Sovereign can be a common and unifying 
influence—however differently the functions of that Sovereign 
may be conceived by different classes of his subjects—such as no 
President could ever be. You could not possibly make the supreme 
office, which is the symbol of Imperial unity and continuity, subject 
to any scheme of election which would be acceptable in the 
Empire as a whole, but the Monarchy, hereditary and con- 
tinuous, automatically solves all these difficulties and carries 
with it an immense weight and power of personal affection, of 
interest, of tradition, of innumerable, imponderable things which 
no cut-and-dried constitutional scheme, nor the election of a 
supreme official, could ever find for it. Hardly less important 
from the point of view of the evolution of our system of self- 
government is the constitutional conception of the Crown as a 
formal participant in all legislation and as the formal embodi- 
ment of all executive authority. May I put it this way? There 
is nothing that is more frequently touched upon by constitutional 
writers than the contrast between the form and the substance or 
reality of our political institutions. They are very fond of 
pointing out that the form of our Government is still one of 
. autocracy. Government is carried on in the name of the King 
through the King’s servants, all our political forms still embody 
the tradition of an old system where the Crown ruled directly 
under the command of the King with direct control of all admin- 
istration. The contrast of that with the actual facts of modern 
democratic self-government is often emphasised, but there is 
another side to it. It is not a mere meaningless survival; on the 
contrary, the survival of the form has continued right through to 
act as a steadying, unifying influence on the whole of our political 
life. There is a passage in Dicey in his Law of the Constitution 
which I feel tempted to read to you because it brings out so clearly 
that aspect of the continuing influence of the Crown in our system 
of Government. He says: 


“The leaders of the English people in their contests with 
Royal power never attempted, except in periods of revolutionary 
violence, to destroy or dissipate the authority of the Crown as 
head of the State. Their policy, continued through centuries, 
was to leave the power of the King untouched, but to bind down 
the action of the Crown to recognised modes of procedure which, 
if observed, would secure, first, the supremacy of the law, and, 
ultimately, the sovereignty of the nation. The King was acknow- 
ledged to be Supreme Judge, but it was early established that he 
could act judicially only in and through his Courts; the King 
was recognised as the only legislator, but he could enact no valid 
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law except as King in Parliament; the King held in his hands 
all the prerogatives of executive government, but, as was, 
after long struggles, determined, he could legally exercise these 
prerogatives only through Ministers who were members of his 
Council, and incurred responsibility for his acts. Thus, the 
personal will of the King was gradually identified with and 
transformed into the lawful and legally expressed will of the 
Crown.” 1 


But that maintenance of form has preserved not only the strength 
and stability of Government, but its continuity. After all, 
nothing is more extraordinary than the fact that in this country, 
with no rigid constitution, with no system of checks and balances, 
the government passes, by the sudden revolution of a General 
Election, from one group of people into the hands of another 
group of people who profess themselves violent opponents of the 
first group; but in almost every aspect of public life continuity 
of government is secured largely by the fact that these groups do 
not come into power in their own name. The King’s Government 
continues. They step in as a new set of the King’s servants 
between the Sovereign and the body of the nation to carry on the 
government. There is the atmosphere of continuity, the spirit 
of carrying on the King’s Government, and though that cannot 
check or even delay for a moment the enforcement of the expressed 
will of the nation on any matter of real importance, it does 
exercise a tremendous moral influence for continuity and stability 
on all matters which are not in immediate and direct party 
controversy. The form, in fact, provides a guarantee of stability 
even more elastic, but I believe every bit as effective, as any 
constitution. Now, what I want to suggest is that, just as the 
Crown exercises that influence for continuity and stability 
between successive governments in any one part of the Empire, 
so the fact that the Crown is one throughout the Empire, that the 
same Crown is an integral part of the government of each part of 
the Empire, exercises a similar influence in the direction of 
co-operation and continuity of policy in the Empire as a whole. 
In other words, the influence of the Crown is one that makes for 
unity and continuity in space as well as in time, and I would 
express the view that, though to some people to-day it seems 
almost inconceivable that governments co-existent in time in 
different parts of the world should be able to work together in 
unity and harmony without any external control, it is not 
essentially more wonderful than the idea that successive govern- 


1 Note to Ch. XV. p. 465, 7th ed. 
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ments of political opponents should be able to preserve that 
remarkable phenomenon of stability, the constitutional govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom. I believe that you can develop 
such a thing as a system of government throughout the British 
Empire, world wide, which is subject to no external constitutional 
framework to keep it together, but which keeps together by its 
inherent unity, an inherent unity based on the two aspects of 
the Crown which I have mentioned just now, namely, the personal 
loyalty to the Sovereign and the great constitutional tradition of 
a common Crown, and also of certain other consequences that 
flow from the unity of the Crown. I want to pause here for 
one moment in order to lay stress on the particular unity of the 
Crown, because that is a cardinal point in the whole question 
of the constitution of the British Empire. The Crown in the 
British Empire is one and undivided. There was a time not 
so long ago when the King of England was also the King of 
Hanover, but he was King in two different capacities, the wearer 
of two different crowns, and indeed the holder of crowns having 
different laws of succession; and so the time came when the two 
crowns separated. There is no such division within the British 
Empire. The King is not King of Great Britain in one capacity, 
King of Australia in another. He is King in the same sense and 
as wearer of the same Crown of the whole Empire, and from that 
follows one vitally important aspect of the whole Constitution, 
namely, that whatever may be the forms of government there 
runs through the whole Empire the common status, the common 
nationality of a subject of the King. There are different con- 
ditions of citizenship in the different parts of the Empire, but all 
the King’s subjects are fellow-subjects, they are not aliens one 
to the other in any part of the Empire; and, as subjects of the 
King, they all owe to their Sovereign the same loyalty and 
allegiance and, through that, owe each other a corresponding 
mutual loyalty and a mutual obligation. That underlying element 
which binds every individual British subject to every other is 
the material on which the foundation of each Government of our 
Empire is laid. Each subject of those Governments is one of 
His Majesty’s subjects, and each Government is one of the 
Governments of the King; the Ministers who compose it are His 
Majesty’s Ministers and the Parliament in which they sit is a 
Parliament representing communities of His Majesty’s subjects. 
That is a fact which has a tremendous unifying influence. There 
is, of course, in the last resort, in war, the fact that no subject of 
the King can be a friend of the King’s enemies or, in other words, 
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neutral in the strict sense of the word. He may decide for 
himself what aid he shall bring to his Sovereign—there is no rule 
or obligation prescribing beforehand what he is to do in those 
circumstances—but, on the other hand, from the point of view of 
the common law of our Constitution, as from the point of view of 
international law without, the King’s subjects, when the King 
is at war, are in the same general relationship to him as the King’s 
enemies. That is perhaps a negative definition of the position. 
What are much more important are the positive influences that 
make for unity. I need hardly enumerate them all. Influences 
of history, of race, of unity, of political thought and of common 
material interest—all these are being strengthened in innumerable 
ways all the time. They were the things on which the greater 
part of the deliberations of the recent Conference were really 
concentrated. 


I have been speaking to you at length about the work of one 
Committee of the Conference which dealt with this question of 
status. But while that one Committee was dealing with these 
questions a series of other Committees were building up the 
fabric of closer co-operation, and building it up over the whole 
range of the national life of each of our communities. I en- 
deavoured just now to contrast the external rigidity of a federal 
union with the—I believe—no less effective union which comes 
from within and below. There is another contrast. Any federal 
scheme would necessarily limit the federal authority to a very 
narrow range of powers. In fact, narrow as they are, where you 
have a single homogeneous block of territory, which you have in 
Australia or Canada, those powers would be narrower still if you 
had to devise any federal system for the British Empire. 

We discussed not only matters of foreign policy and defence, 
which come within a federal scheme, but matters of settlement, 
of migration, of forestry, of research. Research, certainly one of 
the greatest and most vivifying influences in the life of any nation, 
is not one which you can fit into the rigid framework of a federal 
constitution, but it was certainly not the least important or the 
least fruitful of the subjects we discussed at the Conference; 
and this work, covering the whole range of activities affecting the 
strength and welfare of each part of the Empire, is being carried 
on by scores of other agencies. 

While the Imperial Conference, representing the Governments 
of the Empire, was sitting here in London, a Conference, repre- 


senting in larger measure the Parliaments of the Empire, was 
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meeting in Australia under the auspices of the Empire Parlia- 
mentary Association. Some sixty Members of Parliaments of the 
Empire met an equal number of Australian representatives and 
discussed largely the same problems that we were discussing here. 
Moreover, conferences of specialists of every kind are continually 
meeting. You have the Churches, the Chambers of Commerce, 


innumerable bodies all creating contact along the whole range of 
national life. 


I do not know whether I have been able in any sense to make 
clear that conception of what the British Empire is, which seems 
to me has emerged so much more visibly and definitely from the 
present Conference; that is to say, an Empire whose Govern- 
ments—and I am talking for the moment of the Governments of 
the Dominions and of this country—are each equal, each free to 
do what they wish, but each wishing to do what is in the common 
interest because each is bound to the rest by innumerable ties of 
tradition and sentiment and interest which are being strengthened 
by closer intercourse every day. 

It seems to me that we have here in the last few weeks cleared 
. the ground of all possible misconceptions which can stand in the 
way of closer co-operation, and therefore, while it is perfectly 
true that if we let things drift, if we lose the will to unite, there is 
nothing now to prevent the Empire gradually dissolving, yet on 
the other hand if we have the will to go forward, if we have the 
vision of. what an Empire united in free co-operation can mean 
clearly before us, and the determination in every line of our 
national life to realise that vision, then certainly nothing can 
prevent us from creating something which, carrying out all the 
essential spirit and principles of that British Constitution which 
has shown the world how responsible self-government can live 
within a single country, will also show to the world how a great 
world-wide group of countries can work together in absolute 
freedom and absolute harmony. 


L. S. AMERY. 


The following is an abridged record of the discussion : 


Mr. D. T. Cuapwick, C.S.I., C.L.F. (Secretary to the Government 
of India, Commerce Department): India’s immediate concern in the 
work of the Balfour Committee, to which Mr. Amery has devoted his 
address, is not so great as that of the Dominions, and I feel that it is 
unfortunate that there is no one here from the Dominions to open the 
discussion. India’s part on that Committee was mostly that of listening 
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in, of watching her own practical interests and intervening when it 
seemed necessary. The results of the Committee and the words in 
which the Committee framed its Report are of more importance really 
to India in the future than to India as it is at the moment, as the 
Constitution is fixed by the Act of Parliament of 1919. Therefore, 
in speaking of India, I come to the smaller matters of practical interest 
to India. Mr. Amery has mentioned the portion of the Inter-Imperial 
Relations Committee which dealt with Merchant Shipping and the 
necessity for appointing another Committee to work out details. It 
was pointed out to the Conference that on the question of status 
India had no claim whatever to be represented on such a Committee, 
but our trade made us the fifth largest trading country in the world, and 
the whole of that trade was carried by ships overseas. Judged by 
the number of seamen employed in the mercantile marine of the 
world every day, we rank second, only surpassed by Great Britain. 
Therefore shipping and shipping law is of the utmost importance to 
India, and any revision or alterations that may be made may affect 
both our trade prosperity and the conditions under which our seamen 
serve. At once this was recognised, and the Conference agreed that 
India should be given the opportunity of being represented at this 
proposed Conference, the words of the Report being—‘‘ We feel that 
the full representation of India on an equal footing with Great Britain 
and the Dominions would not only be welcomed, but would very 
properly be given.” I mention those words just to indicate the spirit 
in which the Conference worked throughout and the way in which all 
Indian points were treated and met. It is of the utmost importance 
to India herself to be represented at this Imperial Conference. 

According to our Act of 1919, India is in the process of realising 
self-government by progressive stages, and it is customary in India 
to say that the goal to which we are looking is “full Dominion 
status.” Hitherto that has been rather a vague term. Now this 
Report has done a very great thing by stating more clearly than has 
hitherto been the case what is implied by ‘‘ Dominion status.” I 
think, with the further inquiry which must come into India’s constitu- 
tional position about 1929, it is of enormous advantage to have had 
this definition or exposition—for that is what it practically amounts 
to—of Dominion status. It should lead to clearer thinking in India 
as to what is actually involved or comprehended in that term. It must 
lead also to careful thinking by those who have to deal with and 
consider any constitutional changes in India. 


Mr. CLEMENT JoNES: Lord Meston, before he went away, left 
me with two tasks, one to take the Chair, which is very delightful, 
the other the responsibility of carrying on the discussion, and I am 
very glad to do so, because it gives me this opportunity of thanking 
the Secretary of State and the other speakers for coming here 
to-night. 

Much wants more, and I should indeed like to hear more from 
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Mr. Amery about the Imperial Conference, and I wondered whether he 
would tell us something of the other subjects which he just touched on, 
such as migration. Migration always seems to me to be at the bottom 
of all the other problems of Imperial defence, education, tariffs, 
markets, because the migration of the people comes first and after- 
wards comes the time to defend them, to educate them, to tariff them, 
and to arrange for their markets. If he can tell us something more 
about these subjects, I know how delighted we shall be; and, in the 
meantime, I should like to thank him for his kindness in coming to 
address us and for the way in which he and his colleagues in the Con- 
ference have guided and led us as an Empire over ground whici. is 
often difficult and sometimes dangerous. 


Tue Ricut Hon. L. S. AMEry, M.P. : [have already, to some extent, 
dealt with the problem of co-operation in foreign affairs, but I should 
like to say just a word more on that. 

While the Balfour Report indicated a form of treaty procedure 
which would emphasise more clearly our mutual equality, it is equally 
clear, from that Report and the form of procedure adopted, that it 
is an equality among ourselves which does not in the least alter the 
fact that the mutual relations of the British family are something 
essentially different in character from their relations with the outside 
. world. If you look at the parts of the Report which deal with sig- 
natures to the treaty, it shows that it is unnecessary to lay further 
stress on the fact that treaty obligations, as regards the rest of the 
outside world, are not necessarily treaty obligations as regards our- 
selves, and that the very form of the treaty signatures which makes 
clear our mutual equality also makes clear that the high contracting 
party is the King, and that our internal relations with each other are 
something quite different from our relationships with other nations. 
Again, while the right in principle of each part of the Empire to 
conduct foreign policy on its own, if it wants to, is admitted, it 
is equally clear that nobody proposes to do that, but that, on the 
other hand, we rely largely in these matters upon that differentia- 
tion of function to which Lord Balfour referred in his Report and to 
that interchangeability among ourselves which is another of the essential 
features of the British system. Just as a Canadian can become, quite 
naturally, an Australian or a South African by changing his residence, 
and can become straight-away incorporated in the political system of 
the part of the Empire to which he goes, so there is interchange- 
ability in the conduct of the Empire affairs. The Governments of the 
Dominions are prepared to leave the major administration of foreign 
affairs in the hands of the British Government, a thing you would 
never dream of leaving to a foreign Government, because they realise 
it is a fellow Government, composed of fellow subjects and are keenly 
conscious, by actual experience and practice, of its sense of responsibility 
to the rest of the Empire. In the same way, on that question of inter- 
changeability, the Conference has made it clear that at any particular 
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time a particular Government in the Empire may be prepared to entrust 
any of its functions to a member of a Government in another part of 
the Empire. There is nothing new in that. Lord Balfour acted as 
the South African representative as well as the }3ritish representative 
at the Washington Conference. Lord Robert Cecil and Sir Arthur 
Steel-Maitland have acted as Dominion representatives at Geneva, 
and I have no doubt that that mutual interchangeability and delegation 
is a thing that will extend all the time and will contribute to the 
solution of the problem of how to conduct foreign policy in unity. 
Some have tried to reduce the thing to a logical formula; that is 
to say, they have said, if the matter is of any importance in foreign 
policy it can only be done by having a regular Imperial Conference 
and by getting the whole thing settled in consultation beforehand ; 
then the whole Empire would be enabled to deal with the outside world. 
Undoubtedly there are many matters of great moment with regard to 
which that is the best way of doing things. The Peace Treaties were 
an example where the whole Empire settled the whole terms of peace. 
Washington is an even better example. We had an Imperial Conference 
early in 1921, which discussed, among ourselves, our whole relationship 
with the United States and Japan, the whole position in the Pacific 
and the whole problem of disarmament. We then went to Washington, 
a complete Delegation from the whole of the Empire, with the one 
exception that South Africa was represented by Lord Balfour, and at 
the Conference we reached, together, first of all a general political 
policy with regard to the Pacific, and, as a consequence of that, a 
general policy regarding limitation of armaments. When the Locarno 
Treaties were signed on a different principle (namely, in the first instance 
by Great Britain with option to the Dominions to, accede) some 
regarded it with the greatest misgiving as a complete departure from 
the sounder principle of previous agreement, and suggested that we 
had entered upon a course which might very easily lead the British 
Government into a war, of which the Dominions might entirely dis- 
approve and in which they would take no part unless they adhered. 
I think closer examination shows that you cannot divide the thing so 
simply. It is possible that, taking the form of the thing, you might 
regard Locarno as an engagement which, in many of its clauses, refers 
to war and the possibility of war, and that, therefore, dealing with this 
aspect of the subject matter, the whole Empire should have been in 
preliminary agreement. But if you look, not so much at the form, but 
the substance, we were dealing, first of all, at Locarno with an area of 
disturbance which concerns Great Britain much more than it does the 
rest of the Empire. It has always been one of our interests to secure 
peace immediately across the Channel, and with the development of 
the aeroplane our interest extends beyond the Low Countries, in 
the old sense, right along that historic frontier between France and 
Germany. It is of very great interest to this country that there should 
be peace in Western Europe, and what we have done is to contribute 
immediately to a pacific situation in Europe. The Dominions have 
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since in general terms applauded our conduct and the manner in which 
we dealt with that situation. So much for foreign policy. 

On defence: at this stage we are not concerned with any immedi- 
ate danger threatening us; still less, of course, are we concerned with 
bringing any danger to our neighbours, and our resolutions on defence 
were, therefore, based mainly on confirming certain elemental things, 
such as the maintenance of the one-Power standard of naval strength 
and the securing of reasonable mobility for our fleet. In that con- 
nection, great stress was laid by the Dominions more particularly 
interested on the maintenance of the base at Singapore. Otherwise, 
our main pre-occupation was to see to it that the underlying unity of 
spirit of the various services of the Empire was kept together by 
encouraging interchangeability both of units and of individual officers 
and men. After all, it does not matter how separate the organisation 
of forces may be if they are organised on similar lines; if they are 
similarly equipped and if the same spirit and tradition is among them 
they will fit in together in the day of battle without the slightest 
difficulty. I think the Great War showed how easily both Dominion 
troops and Dominion ships were able to work with us from the first 
day, and how far more difficult it was for us to co-operate in the same 
way at once with our Allies, even with the Americans, who spoke the 
same language as ourselves. 

Not the least important of other matters discussed was the question 
of communications and, more particularly, air communication. There 
can be no doubt that we are on the verge of a great expansion of com- 
mercial aviation. Within a very few weeks there will be a regular 
aeroplane service from Cairo to India, greatly shortening the carriage 
of mails and of passengers who do not mind a certain amount of 
inconvenience, from here to India; there will be another experi- 
mental service from Khartoum to East Africa, and we have arrived at 
provisional agreements by which, experimentally, we hope presently 
to link up the services from Egypt all the way to the Cape and, similarly, 
experimentally, to link up India to Australia. We have now agreed 
among ourselves to put up in various parts of the Empire the mooring 
masts which are essential to airships, and I believe in a very few years 
it will be possible to travel in perfect comfort from here to Australia 
in eight or ten days, in airships that will carry a hundred passengers 
and a very substantial weight of goods and mails, etc. All that is 
bound to have an immense effect in all kinds of ways, political and 
social. It will have an immense effect on migration. Not that the 
ordinary emigrant is going to travel in an airship, because it will 
probably always be more expensive than third-class passage on a 
steamer, but he will know that his letters will come quickly, he will know 
that if he wants a holiday or there is an emergency he can come home 
by this quick route. It will make a difference in another way. Invest- 
ment is very closely connected with the actual seeing of things. One 
of the greatest causes of the development of the United States has 
been the fact that the man who had the money in New York or one 
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of the big cities would, if a proposition were put before him from some 
other State, jump on a train, and see for himself whether or not the 
proposition was worth investing in. Now, the number of business 
men who can spare a month to go to Australia, look at a possible 
factory or any other development, and come back again, is probably a 
hundred times as large as the number of men who can spare four or 
five months, which is the case to-day. 

What is true of migration and business is at least as true of co- 
operation in the political field. During the War we were so impressed 
with the value of these Imperial Conferences—or Imperial War 
Cabinets, as they were called—that it was decided to hold them annually, 
and we did in 1917, 1918 and 1919. But we found the strain was too 
great; two years elapsed, and in 1921 we said again they should be 
held annually, or at longer intervals, if convenient. Since the last 
Conference three years have elapsed. We tried to have one with a 
view to Locarno in the spring of last year, but it was impossible; 
one Government was on the verge of an election and another was 
involved in a crisis. It was extremely difficult to get all the Dominion 
Prime Ministers sufficiently free at any one time to come to an 
Imperial Conference. It is essential to remember what a tremendous 
sacrifice is made by any Dominion Prime Minister, and above all by 
those of the more distant Dominions, to come over here to an Imperial 
Conference. It means that men like Mr. Bruce or Mr. Coates practically 
sacrifice five or six months from the Government of their country. 
Anything that will bring the different parts of the Empire together, 
by establishing more rapid communication, will not only make it 
easier to hold Imperial Conferences more frequently, but make the 
interim visits here of public men from the Dominions much more 
frequent. 

Again, not the least important of the subjects that we discussed 
was that of migration and settlement. That is a matter upon which 
it is very easy to talk in generalities. There is no doubt that there is 
no matter of greater consequence to the whole British Commonwealth. 
A better diffusion of its population would make for greater strength, 
greater wealth in the whole; it would, above all, make for a greater 
standard of welfare in every part of the Empire. But between that 
general appreciation of what Empire Settlement may mean and actually 
doing something to promote it, you have to deal with all sorts of 
practical difficulties, difficulties at this end and difficulties at the 
Dominion end; and what I should like to say about the work done 
in this connection at the Conference is that, while no single sensational 
result has been achieved, we have in every direction improved the 
machinery of co-operation in connection with migration, and I believe 
we shall show very substantial progress both in the numbers of emigrants 
and in the care and attention devoted to them during the next few 
years. 

We have done a great deal on a very large number of trade questions, 
trade statistics, and so on. We have examined the working of the 
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Imperial Economic Committee and agreed that its Reports were of an 
importance that fully justified its continuance. We decided, therefore, 
that it should continue until the next Conference on its present basis, 
and, incidentally—although this is not part of the proceedings of 
Conference—the fact that shortly there will be money from the Empire 
Marketing Board with which to carry out many of its recommendations 
will add to its usefulness. We have made a departure from previous 
Conferences by devoting special attention to the subject of research. 
The Research Committee which was under Lord Balfour’s direction 
was certainly one of the most live and fruitful of all the Committees 
that worked during this Imperial Conference, and I look forward with 
great confidence to a much closer co-operation and exchange of informa- 
tion on research questions throughout the Empire, and to much greater 
attention being given by each and all the Governments of the Empire 
to something which may have an incalculable effect upon the develop- 
ment of the whole. 

There was one subject which was not discussed at this Conference 
to any extent, which has often figured largely at previous Conferences, 
and that was the issue of Fiscal Preference. There, as practical men, 
we realised that the British Government was already doing all it 
could do within the limitations imposed by its election pledges; and 
being concerned, not with appeals to the public or demonstration of 
each other’s point of view, but with practical resolutions, the Con- 

‘ ference, as a whole, felt that no great advantage was to be gained at 
this moment by an academic discussion of that question. But, of 
course, the question of arriving in one way or another at a common 
economic policy for the whole Empire must loom increasingly large 
in the years ahead of us. After all, the position in which we find 
ourselves to-day is one in which foreign policy and defence, though 
important, are not so important to each of us as the question of our 
own existence. We have each of us got to face the struggle for existence 
in the conditions that the War has left behind. We are, I think, all of 
us convinced that we can face it far more successfully if we can work 
together and arrive in some way or another at a united policy than if 
we each pursue a purely individual policy. I need not go further 
into that matter than to indicate that, having cleared the ground on 
the constitutional side, having arrived at a fairly clear line on our 
defence and on the conduct of our foreign policy, the question of how 
we are to co-operate over the whole field of welfare—industrial welfare 
and social welfare—will play an ever larger part, and that such ques- 
tions as economic questions and migration are bound to play an 
increasingly large part in successive Conferences. 

















INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF MIGRATION 


(Address given by Mr. D. Christie Tait, the British Member of | 
the Migration Service of the International Labour Office, on 
December 14th, 1926.) 


I SHOULD like in the first place to thank your Committee 
very sincerely for the honour they have done me in inviting 
me to speak to so distinguished an audience on the problem of 
migration. I confess I am rather appalled at the vastness of 
the subject I have chosen for my lecture, but I have nobody 
but myself to blame for that, and all I can say now is that it 
will clearly be impossible for me to do more than indicate a 
few of the more important points among the numerous problems 
of an international character which migration calls forth. 

I feel that I must first of all justify my use of the term 
“migration.” This word is frequently used to indicate a move- 
ment of population from one part of a country to another part 
of the same country, or even from one part of an empire to 
another part of the same empire—the British Empire, for 
instance. On the other hand, for international movements 
of population, emigration and immigration have been used. 
Immediately you begin to study this matter from an inter- 
national standpoint, however, the use of the words “ emigra- 
tion ’’ and “ immigration’ becomes inconvenient and clumsy. 
In the International Labour Office, for instance, we found that 
when we called ourselves the Emigration Section we roused the 
suspicion of people over-seas, who thought that we were con- 
cerned only with emigration, and neglected the interests of the 
countries of immigration; we have consequently been compelled 
to adopt the term “ migration ” for fear of giving a wrong impres- 
sion. Thus our I.L.O. periodical is known as the Monthly 
Record of Migration, aud migration is the problem with which 
we are dealing. 

I may also be asked why I consider certain aspects of 
migration to be international. Some will say that migration 
is essentially an international question, affecting, as it does, 
two or more countries; others may say that it is a purely 
domestic question. As is usual in such cases, the truth lies 
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somewhere between the two extremes. There are political 
aspects of emigration which are jealously considered by most, 
if not all, countries of immigration as being strictly national 
questions which can under no circumstances be made the subject 
of international discussion, and the development of the inter- 
national regulation of migration questions has been seriously 
retarded because no precise definition of the national and inter- 
national spheres of migration has been given. We have seen 
migration put its head in at the back door of the League of 
Nations on more than one occasion since 1918. The question 
was raised at the Peace Conference, it was again in the minds 
of everyone at the end of the long discussions on the Protocol 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes in connec- 
tion with an amendment moved by the representative of the 
Japanese Government, and it has appeared since then in relation 
to a purely technical proposal to extend the activity of the 
International Labour Office, in finding employment for refugees, 
to other groups of workers. On each occasion, certain immigra- 
tion countries declared that migration was not a subject for 
international discussion, and in particular was not within the 
competence of the League. Moreover, the fear of embarking 
on an international discussion of this question is believed to 
have been one of the major causes of the aloofness of the United 
States from the League, and it is probably consciously or uncon- 
sciously behind the insistence of that country on its 5th reserva- 
tion in- connection with the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. If, however, we examine the matter closely, we shall 
find, I think, that what the immigration countries really claim 
for themselves is the right to determine the number of people 
and the kind of people who shall be permitted to enter. These 
are domestic questions which each country must decide for 
itself. 

What I wish to do this evening is to draw attention to certain 
other aspects of the question on which, I believe, international 
co-operation and agreement are possible; indeed I hope to 
show that a great deal has already been done in that direction. 
One final remark in connection with this point : I regard Imperial 
migration, except for purposes of illustration, as being outside 
the scope of my address, and I shall not deal with Oriental migra- 
tion, because it has such special aspects that it requires separate 
treatment. 

Migration is a phenomenon which, rightly handled, is advan- 
tageous to the country of emigration, to the country of immigra- 
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tion and to the migrant himself. It is also advantageous to 
countries of transit and maritime countries, because the transport 
of emigrants is an important source of revenue. 

Migration was taking place to a very large extent before 
the War, and has been taking place to a considerably smaller 
extent since. During the War, of course, there was practically 
no migration at all, with the result that, in spite of war casualties, 
the population of certain countries showed a considerable increase 
during that period. With regard to the pre-War and post-War 
periods, it is difficult to obtain an exact comparison. Statistics 
in the first of these periods were particularly defective, and 
although, during the last few years, they have been very much 
improved, and are still being improved (thanks largely to the 
Recommendation on this subject adopted by the International 
Labour Conference in 1922), they still leave much to be desired, 
especially from an international point of view. 

An examination of such figures as exist shows, however, that 
oversea emigration from thirteen European countries amounted 
to an annual average of 1,368,367 in 1911-13, and only 685,217 
in 1920-23. The actual figures for 1923 are certainly above the 
average for the four years in question, but since then the American 
Quota Act of 1924 has brought about a further diminution in 
the movement to the United States, so that it may safely be 
said that European oversea emigration since the War has been 
no more than half what it was before the War. And it is of 
considerable interest to note that emigration to the South 
American countries has not increased, as might have been 
expected, in view of the decrease in the movement to the United 
States. Oversea immigration in the United States fell from 
488,000 in 1923 to 171,500 in 1925. The corresponding move- 
ment to the Argentine fell in the same period from 195,000 to 
125,000. 

Emigration is not, however, only an oversea movement. 
There is also a considerable migration from one country to 
another on the same continent. The two movements differ very 
much in character. Oversea migration is generally for a long 
period, and frequently permanent; continental migration is 
generally temporary, and frequently seasonal. Both movements, 
however, are important. Before the War, many emigrants went 
to Germany for work in the mines, in factories and in agriculture, 
and a certain number came to England and to other countries. 
France has, since the War, become the great receiving country 
of continental migrants, Belgium has also taken a large number 
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of immigrants, and there is still a movement to Germany (smaller 
than before the War) and to Austria for agricultural work. All 
other European countries have virtually closed their doors. It 
might be thought that this movement had compensated for the 
diminution in oversea emigration. To some extent it has done 
so, and an outlet has certainly been found in some European 
countries for many emigrants from Italy, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
etc. In 1925, for instance, Italy sent out 159,737 continental 
emigrants and 104,421 oversea emigrants; Poland 42,769 con- 
tinental and 30,299 oversea; Czechoslovakia 14,509 continental 
and 7,379 oversea. But continental emigration in Europe is 
now diminishing. The European countries are showing signs 
of becoming saturated, and this particular safety-valve, therefore, 
will at no distant date cease to operate. 

In the United States, however, the deficiency in immigra- 
tion caused by the Act of 1924 ts to a certain extent being made 
up by an influx from two countries which, being situated on the 
American continent, are not subject to quota restrictions, namely, 
Canada and Mexico, and, under the present Act, this means 
persons born in those countries. Admittedly a number of 
Europeans are also smuggled into the United States across the 
two land frontiers, in spite of all efforts on the part of the Govern- 
ments concerned to stop it, and by the desertion of seamen in 
American ports, and this is a movement the importance of 
which, in the nature of the case, cannot be accurately deter- 
mined: The United States Secretary of Labour once estimated 
that there were about 150,000 per annum, but the number has 
almost certainly diminished since that time. 

The general result at which we arrive is that migration since 
the War has been considerably smaller than it was before. This 
is due partly to general economic causes and partly to artificial 
restrictions imposed both in emigration and immigration countries. 

It was pointed out in the annual report of the Oversea Settle- 
ment Committee of Great Britain for 1924 that migration is 
greatest not in times of industrial depression and acute unemploy- 
ment, but in times of prosperity, and that is a phenomenon not 
in any way confined to the British Empire. The crisis through 
which we have been passing is practically world-wide, and, if 
the United States seems to be an exception to that rule, there 
are, as we know, special reasons for the decrease in emigration 
to that country. This world-wide crisis, brought about by the 
War, and affecting oversea as well as European countries, makes 
it hard to find suitable employment or even, in many cases, 
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employment at all in the countries of immigration, and it is there- 
fore hardly to be wondered at that emigration has decreased. 
There are, however, other difficulties as well. High fares 
militate against emigration, and it is for that reason that one 
of the first measures adopted by Governments desirous of 
encouraging migration is to give financial assistance towards 
the payment of fares. The earliest agreements under the Empire 
Settlement Act, for instance, were passage agreements, and 
assistance of this kind has also been given by the Governments 
of Austria and of Sao Paulo, among others. But in post-War 
Europe the situation has been complicated by the depreciation 
or even collapse of so many currencies, the result of which has 
been to cause many people to lose a large part of their savings, 
and to lower the standard of living of wage-earners and persons 
living on fixed salaries during the period of depreciation. No 
money, therefore, has been available for adventures abroad, 
particularly where settlement and not merely wage-earning 
employment is intended. In addition to that, it should be 
remembered that in most of the South American countries, to 
which many people have turned their attention since the United 
States closed its doors, work is very hard, and is carried on 
under conditions which European workers are, rightly or wrongly, 
not prepared to accept. Moreover, emigrants find it difficult 
to adapt themselves to conditions and methods of work to which 
they have not been accustomed. Reference may also be made 
to the fact that, in the more advanced European countries, a 
system of labour legislation has been elaborated, in order to 
protect the workers against the worst consequences of the risks 
which are inseparable from industrial life, and in order to provide 
them with decent conditions of life and labour. Protection of 
this kind is less complete in the newer countries, and when the 
worker turns to the Trade Unions for assistance, he finds that 
they too have not the importance or the power of the correspond- 
ing bodies in Europe. Not only are the actual conditions of 
labour very hard, but the climate is such that many European 
workers are unable to stand it, and, after a time, drift into the 
towns, often little better than human wrecks. These are points 
which have received insufficient attention in the past, and, if it be 
desired to promote migration, steps must be taken to organise the 
movement in such a way that failures may be as rare as possible. 
Some of these factors are, of course, not permanent. The 
most important hindrance to migration is almost certainly the 
economic crisis, the causes of which are many. When there are 
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serious signs that the general economic situation is improving, 
migration will, I have no doubt, be resumed on a larger scale, 
and will then in its turn assist economic development. When 
the movement has once been set going, it is difficult to say which 
is cause and which is effect. 

In connection with the artificial restrictions imposed on 
human migration, it will be as well to glance rapidly at the 
advantages and disadvantages which this movement brings to 
the countries of emigration, immigration and transit, and to 
the migrant himself. 

It is clear that migration benefits the country of emigration, 
if, as is frequently the case, population is increasing faster than 
the means of subsistence, and a lack of raw materials or capital 
hinders industrial development. What is even more important 
than the relief to the pressure of population, which is only tem- 
porary, is the fact that the emigrants tend to create a demand 
for the goods of the mother country, and send back a portion 
of their savings to their families, or for investment, at home. 
These savings amount to such a large sum that they form an 
appreciable item in the national balance sheets of many countries. 
An estimate of the amount of these remittances from the United 
States in 1922 was made by the United States Department of 
Commerce (Trade Information Bulletin No. 144), and they con- 
cluded that, if the sums taken to the United States by immigrants 
were deducted from immigrants’ remittances, the total to be 
entered in the national balance sheet would be about $400,000,000. 
Nearly $100,000,000 were sent to Italy, a similar sum to Germany, 
and smaller sums to many other European countries. 

Finally, the emigration countries benefit from the fact that 
their emigrants often return after being abroad a number of 
years, bringing with them not only capital, but a wider outlook 
on life, and experience of more modern methods, which they 
use to the profit of the mother country. 

The advantages are not all economic, however; they are 
also political. Emigration is frequently encouraged because a 
larger population of the nationality concerned is enabled to 
make a living than would be the case if no emigration took 
place, and efforts are generally made to maintain the closest 
possible contact between the emigrants and the mother country, 
by encouraging them to live in groups, where they continue to 
speak their own language, have their own clubs, their own 
churches, their own community life and so on. We shall see 
that this leads to keen conflict with the immigration countries. 
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It must not be forgotten, however, that emigration may be 
disadvantageous to the country of emigration. It tends to 
increase the disproportion between the sexes, it tends to take 
away the most active and vigorous citizens, and it tends to leave 
behind an undue proportion of the very young and the aged and 
infirm. If the birthrate is decreasing, these tendencies will be 
particularly strong. In so far as the emigrants become assimil- 
ated and perhaps naturalised, they represent a loss to the country 
of which they were originally citizens, and which has borne the 
expense of bringing them up and educating them. Reference 
may also be made to the loss incurred by the emigration country 
when its skilled workers emigrate and help to build up an important 
rival industry in the oversea country. 

The principal emigration countries have, in order to safe 
guard their special interests and the principles which they regard 
as fundamental, and also in order to assist their emigrants, 
placed upon their statute books a series of laws which, in effect, 
tend to restrict the movement of population. This tendency 
is not altogether new. It first showed itself in the Italian regula- 
tions of the early ‘nineties of last century, which have been 
steadily improved since that time, and have, particularly since 
the War, been imitated by a number of other emigration countries, 
mainly in Southern and Eastern Europe. The restrictions imposed 
are of an administrative or economic character, or are imposed 
for reasons based on national interests. Steps are also taken to 
stop emigration by developing home settlement and to protect 
those who do emigrate. Restrictions are now placed, for instance, 
on the emigration of those who do not clearly comply with the 
regulations of the immigration country to which they are going, 
of unaccompanied women and children, of the old and the infirm, 
of those who leave behind them dependents unprovided for, of 
those who have not performed their military duties, or are involved 
in legal proceedings, or have not paid all the taxes they owe, of 
those who are engaged in specified occupations, or have insufficient 
resources, and so on. Moreover, in the post-War period the 
power possessed by most Governments to refuse the grant of a 
passport may be a serious hindrance to the movement of people. 
The recruiting of workers for employment abroad may as a rule 
be carried on only under the close supervision of the State. In 
Czechoslovakia the emigration of agriculturists is at present 
prohibited unless a special permit is obtained, but the deletion 
of this clause from the Emigration Act of 1922 is under 
consideration. 
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One effect of these legislative measures is that the Govern- 
ment of the country of emigration keeps very strict control over 
the movement of its citizens. It is in a position to regulate the 
outflow and to direct it into channels which the authorities con- 
sider favourable in the national interests, in the interests of the 
migrants, or for other reasons. There has also developed since 
the War a policy of what the Italians call ‘‘ valorisazione,” that is 
to say, increasing the value of the emigrants from an economic 
point of view. The emigration country is therefore in a position 
to go to the immigration countries with increased bargaining 
power in its hands. In July 1921 a meeting of representatives 
of European emigration countries was convened at Rome by the 
Italian Government, to define their position in view of their 
special interests in the migration question. This conference 
recommended the co-operation of all emigration countries in 
adapting emigration to the power of absorption of immigration 
countries, the prevention of competition between countries of 
emigration, which would tend to debase labour conditions and 
the treatment of immigrants, and the exchange of information 
concerning unsatisfied demands for labour in the immigration 
countries. It also recommended joint action for the protection 
of common interests in cases where economic restrictions are im- 
posed on immigration, the co-operation of organisations for the 
assistance of immigrants, and expressed a desire to obtain an 
economic, moral and legal treatment of immigrants equal to the 
value they represent for the immigration countries. The atti- 
tude of the countries of emigration was, moreover, defined on a 
number of questions which were in the following month to be 
discussed by the International Emigration Commission appointed 
by the Governing Body of the International Labour Office. 

In the receiving countries, immigration presents obvious 
advantages, but there are also difficulties and dangers. These 
have been very fully discussed in connection with migration 
from this country to the Dominions, #.e. limited power of absorp- 
tion, danger of upsetting the labour market, need for capital as 
well as immigrants, difficulty in finding a market for the increased 
produce, etc. And besides, the demand almost everywhere at 
the present time is for agriculturists, and not for industrial 
workers. This last point indicates that we are really dealing 
here with a special aspect of the question of the drift from the 
country into the towns. Immigrants who enter oversea countries 
as agriculturists frequently take an early opportunity of going 
to the towns, thus competing in industries which are in many 
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cases unable to employ all the workers already on the spot, and 
giving rise to, or aggravating, unemployment. This has been 
taking place to some extent in Australia and Canada, and the 
same problem is to be found in the South American countries, 
in the United States, in France, and indeed in practically every 
immigration country in the world. 

These problems are not easy to solve, even when the immi- 
grants are of the same nationality as the natives, speak the 
same language, have largely the same traditions and customs 
and live under the same form of government as is the case in 
the British Empire. They are far more difficult when a country 
of immigration is receiving immigrants of several different 
nationalities, speaking different languages and having different 
customs. One of the most difficult of all the problems is the 
problem of assimilation, to which I referred above. To the 
immigration countries human migration is not solely an economic 
problem. It is also part of the general population problem. 
What they ask for is not only labour, but human beings who will 
settle in the country permanently, become assimilated and 
ultimately naturalised, and thus lose touch more and more with 
the country from which they came originally. 

It is only fair to add that in the Argentine, almost alone 
amongst oversea immigration countries, there is a current of 
opinion in favour of seasonal immigration for the harvest. Feel- 
ing is far from being unanimous, however, and there are many 
who see a considerable danger in the movement. 

Like the emigration countries, the immigration countries 
have also enacted a large number of laws which tend to restrict 
the movement of people. Already in 1907 an Immigration 
Commission met in the United States, and made an exhaustive 
inquiry, which led to the first restrictions on European immi- 
gration in that country in 1917. This movement was, however, 
precipitated by the War, and reached a climax in the United 
States Quota Acts of 1921 and 1924. 

There are quantitative restrictions not only in the United 
States but also, for the nationals of certain countries, in Australia 
and New Zealand. Let us not forget, moreover, in our legitimate 
pride at the comparatively large British quota in the trans- 
atlantic republic, what the United States Act of 1924 means for 
some countries. We can see this best by looking at a few figures. 
In the twelve months ending 30th June, 1914, 283,738 Italian 
immigrants entered the United States; the present quota for 


Italian immigrants is 3,845. If I included the non-quota immi- 
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grants, the figure might be doubled, but that would not appreci- 
ably affect the argument. The corresponding figures for Greece 
are 35,832 and 100, for Spain 7,591 and 131, Roumania 4,032 
and, for a larger area, 603. On the other hand, the figures for 
the British Isles, including the Irish Free State, are 73,417 and 
62,574, not a very serious diminution, and, if the “ national 
origins’ plan is brought into operation in 1927, as is provided 
for by the Act of 1924, the quota for the United Kingdom will 
be increased, while the Irish Free State quota will be decreased. 
For Germany the figures are 35,734 and 51,227, a considerable 
increase, and for Sweden 14,800 and 9,561. Or we may compare 
the actual written applications for visas with the quotas. At 
the beginning of this year there were in the United Kingdom 
80,000 such applications and an annual quota of only 34,007, 
in Poland 75,000 applications and a quota of 5,982, in Italy 
12,000 and 3,845, in Czechoslovakia 40,000 and 3,073, and so 
on. Moreover, it was estimated that there was a potential 
demand, represented by persons who had not actually made any 
application, at least as large as the “reported demand” 
represented by written applications. 

It may be recalled that the United States Act of 1924 is 
designed not only to bring about a diminution in the number of 
immigrants—the total number of immigrants in the year ending 
30th June, 1926, including those from Canada and Mexico, was 
about 300,000 as compared with 1,200,000 in the last pre-War 
year—but above all to favour immigration from countries of 
Northern and Western Europe, and particularly the British 
Isles, while discouraging the movement from the countries of 
Southern and Eastern Europe. These countries of Southern 
and Eastern Europe are therefore finding it necessary to readjust 
themselves, at the same time, to entirely new economic con- 
ditions as a result of the War and to a situation in which their 
emigration is severely restricted artificially. 

This is not all, however. Many other restrictions are imposed 
in the immigration countries generally; for instance, on the 
immigration of unaccompanied women and children, the aged, 
persons who are likely to become a public charge or who do not 
possess a certain sum of money or who have no fixed occupation. 
Some countries exclude those who have no contract, others 
exclude those who have a contract, others (including Chile and 
the Central American countries) require a certain percentage of 
the employees to be nationals of the country. Restrictions are 
imposed on anarchists and on those who have committed certain 
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crimes. Finally, practically all Governments require a visa of 
one of their own agents, a measure which adds greatly to the 
power of excluding immigrants. One important country of 
immigration has, in fact, on two or three occasions recently 
totally suspended the granting of visas to immigrants for more 
or less lengthy periods. Many, if not most, of these restrictions 
are no doubt eminently reasonable, for countries can hardly be 
blamed for wishing to keep out the diseased, the mentally deficient 
and others of a similar kind. But they are in many cases vague, 
passport and visa formalities take up much time and money, 
the standards demanded are high, and emigrants and the ship- 
ping companies are left in considerable doubt as to whether 
such and such persons will be admitted or not, with the result 
that they have the effect of restricting immigration out of pro- 
portion to the actual face value of the legal measures concerned. 
One means of avoiding this is to have the emigrants examined 


‘by representatives of the immigration country before they start 


on their journey, so that they may know at the outset whether 
(barring disease which develops during the journey) they will be 
admitted on arrival. The United States has taken the initiative 
in applying a system of this kind, through their consular agents 
in the emigration countries, and by agreement with the Govern- 
ments of those countries, and the system seems to be working 
satisfactorily. 

It must not be forgotten, of course, that, side by side with 


' these restrictions, there are advantages offered to those whom 


the immigration country considers desirable additions to the 
population. I am not at present concerned with this aspect of 
the question, but it should be noted nevertheless, especially as 
it seems probable that, when the economic world-crisis shows 
serious signs of passing and migration begins to increase, develop- 
ment will take place principally on these lines. 

In October 1923, representatives of the leading immigration 
countries met in conference at Paris. No resolutions were 
adopted on that occasion, but the general nature of the views 
which met with the approval of the conference is known from 
particulars published in different quarters. The immigration 
countries maintain that immigrants generally receive equality 
of treatment with nationals in all questions of an essentially 
occupational nature, and treaties concluded by them on a basis 
of reciprocity with emigration countries impose one-sided obliga- 
tions on the former, involving in some cases heavy financial 
burdens for public relief. It was considered doubtful whether 
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draft conventions on such questions should be drawn up on the 
same lines as in the case of labour legislation generally, and it 
was thought that questions of this kind should rather be the 
subject of regular diplomatic agreements based on definite 
mutual advantages. Equality of treatment in connection with 
social insurance was also considered in relation to the refusal 
of some immigrants to assume corresponding obligations by not 
taking out naturalisation papers. The conference was strongly 
opposed to any innovations which, while apparently aimed at 
the protection of emigrant workers, would in reality result in 
increasing the attributions of the consular representatives, or in 
creating other agencies by which the sphere of action of the 
country of origin would be extended either in connection with 
the placing of emigrants in employment or their inspection and 
supervision. Generally speaking, it was felt impossible to treat 
questions connected with the protection of foreign workers purely 
and simply from a technical point of view, without consider- 
ing the political importance of the solutions adopted. The two 
conferences, representing the emigration and immigration countries 
respectively, show very broadly the divergent points of view of 
‘the countries of emigration and the countries of immigration. 

There is a third group of countries, namely the transit and 
maritime countries, whose interest lies in the carrying trade. 
This has always been regarded as a very lucrative branch of 
the shipping business, and there has always been very keen 
competition, among the shipping lines, to obtain the largest 
number of emigrants possible. The diminution of emigration 
since the War, however, and particularly the restrictive measures 
introduced in the United States, have made this traffic very much 
less profitable than it used to be. You will all have seen in the 
newspapers some time ago an announcement that the leading 
British lines which had established services from Hamburg 
immediately after the War had decided to abandon these services. 
This is partly due to the revival of German shipping, but it is 
also due to a large extent to the small emigration traffic, thus 
making these services no longer profitable. Apart from the 
ordinary commercial activity of shipping agents in getting as 
much of the emigration traffic as possible, there are a certain 
number of State agreements which include clauses dealing with 
the facilities to be accorded to steamship companies for the 
transport of emigrants, as, for example, between Italy and 
Poland in 1922, Great Britain and Poland in 1923, and Great 
Britain and Germany in 1924. 

This brings me to the interest of the migrant himself, a 
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person too often forgotten in the economic discussions which 
rage around him. Emigrants are human beings, and cannot be 
considered simply as merchandise to be bargained with against 
compensating advantages. They have to be treated from the 
human point of view, and a realisation of that fact has led to 
the adoption of a series of measures designed to protect and 
assist them during a journey which is always adventurous and 
often perilous. 

Emigration is clearly of advantage to the migrant in the 
majority of cases, for otherwise there would be no movement of 
population. Why do people migrate? Some go for economic 
reasons, some to escape from political or religious conditions 
which they find intolerable, some from a desire for adventure, 
some for various other reasons, but the most important cause of 
all is the economic. Emigrants go from countries with a lower 
standard of living to countries with a higher standard, or they 
go because their particular occupation is overcrowded and 
prospects in it are bad. At the same time we must not forget 
that great care is needed if the emigrant’s balance at the end 
of the journey is not to be a negative one, and, in any case, 
there are considerable difficulties, to be overcome Migrants are 
generally poor, frequently ignorant, very rarely acquainted with 
the conditions prevailing in the country to which they are going, 
and hardly ever know any language but their own, and they are 
thus at the mercy of unscrupulous agents who, for example, earn 
their living by “selling transportation,” painting glowing pictures 
of the oversea country they happen to be interested in, in order 
the more easily to dispose of their wares. This does not, of 
course, apply to all agents, but it undoubtedly applies to some. 
A migrant from Southern or Eastern Europe to an American 
country will meet a series of such agents offering a great variety 
of services. This is but one example out of many which might 
be given to show the importance of protecting the emigrant 
before he starts, during his journey and after his arrival over- 
seas, and the appropriate measures for achieving this are more 
and more becoming the subject of international discussion, and, 
so far as European continental migration is concerned, inter- 
national conventions. I need only refer to the resolutions of the 
International Emigration Commission, which met in Geneva in 
1921, to the Rome Conference of 1924, and to existing agree- 
ments concerning social insurance (equality of nationals and 
immigrants), poor law relief and repatriation, the protection of 
minors and the infirm, etc., to show that much has already been 
done in that direction. 
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It is one of the advantages of the International Labour 
Organisation that it is controlled by bodies on which not only 
Governments, but also employers and workers are represented, 
and, while I do not wish for a single moment to suggest that 
Governments are not concerned with what is sometimes called 
the “social” point of view—such a suggestion would be mani- 
festly false—nevertheless it will, I think, be admitted that, in. 
questions so intimately associated with the legal protection of 
workers and with problems of the labour market, the organised 
workers have a right to be heard. They, too, have held an 
International Congress, at the invitation of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions and the Labour and Socialist Inter- 
national, which took place in June last in London. It is inter- 
esting to find that, in the labour movement as among Govern- 
ments, a fundamental cleavage exists between those who come 
from the countries of emigration and those who come from the 
countries of immigration. While, in general, the former are in 
favour of the greatest possible freedom of movement and the 
latter of strict regulation in accordance with the economic and 
even racial needs of their countries, there are many in the emigra- 
. tion countries who are of opinion that the future lies with neither 
of the extremes, but with a middle path consisting of reasonable 
regulation. 

An important part is also played in migration by the private 
societies for the protection of migrants, which have set up an 
international conference with a permanent secretariat for the 
discussion of their common problems. 

I have shown very briefly that migration has diminished, I 
have explained some of the advantages and disadvantages 
accruing to each of the parties concerned and the attitude taken 
up by those parties. What do we find? An examination of 
the facts makes it clear, I think, that the freedom of movement 
of the nineteenth century has given way to restrictions on all 
sides in the twentieth. I am not criticising these restrictions. 
I believe freedom of movement has gone and is unlikely to return 
for at any rate a long time to come. I am not at all sure it is 
desirable that it should. There is a quite definite danger of a 
too rapid immigration which would upset the economic equilibrium 
of the countries concerned, seriously disturb the labour market 
with accompanying unemployment, prejudicially affect the 
standard of living of the workers, at any rate temporarily, and 
create serious social problems which are already manifest in some 
of the receiving countries. These are in themselves sufficient 
reasons for regulating migration on a carefully thought out basis 
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rather than leaving it to the free unfettered play of the various 
forces, economic and other, which influence it. 

As we have seen, there are great interests at stake; there are 
some countries with surplus man-power and other countries with 
comparatively undeveloped resources, and there are persons 
willing and even anxious to leave the country of their birth and 
seek their fortunes in some other corner of the world. We in 
Europe know only too well the overcrowded state of many parts 
of this continent, and, while we shall be well advised to look 
ahead and consider the facts relating to population and the food 
supply (as was done by Sir Daniel Hall at the British Association 
meeting this year and by Professor East in his book Mankind 
at the Cross-roads), it must be quite clear to all of us that there 
are great economic possibilities in South America, the British 
Empire and even in the United States. A large number of 
problems are involved, however, in the movement of population 
from one country to another, and I think we are entitled to ask, 
“‘ How are these great problems to be solved unless it be inter- 
nationally?’ There are, of course, as I have already said, 
certain questions involved which are recognised as of purely 
domestic concern, and which would not be brought into an 
international discussion, but a vast number remains which could 
properly be made the subject of such a discussion. 

From the legal standpoint, regulation and restriction are 
the dominating features of the present time, but there are not 
wanting signs that the situation is already being modified in 
this direction, that is to say, by international discussion and 
agreement. 

Already some emigration countries have felt a desire to 
extend the protection of their emigrants to the territory of the 
immigration countries, by the appointment of special emigration 
attachés, the adoption of special consular measures, the encourage- 
ment of societies, schools, co-operative groups, measures for the 
repatriation of the destitute, etc. None of these things can 
be done without at least the tacit agreement of the countries 
concerned. 

In the British Empire, which is, in migration questions, a 
model to the world in many respects, the problems are being 
solved by agreements concluded by the British Government with 
Dominion Governments and private associations, and close 
co-operation has been established between the Dominion 
authorities and the employment exchanges in Great Britain. 
I may also refer in passing to the developments of the policy 
of the Indian Government on the same matter, and to the inter- 
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esting agreements which form the basis of Indian emigration to 
Ceylon, the Malay Peninsula and British Guiana. 

One of the principal immigration countries in the world, 
France, regulates practically all its immigration by means of 
agreements with other European States. An admirable summary 
of this movement may be found in Professor Toynbee’s Survey 
of International Affairs for 1924, and I shall therefore not say 
any more about it here, except to emphasise its immense import- 
ance. It is obvious, of course, that continental emigration is 
not at all the same thing as oversea emigration, but nevertheless 
the regulation of immigration in a country with so large an 
inward movement as France by means of official international 
agreements, providing for recruiting through official employment 
exchanges or other official bodies and containing as a rule a model 
contract attached to them, is extremely significant of the trend 
of modern thought and practice on this question. Similar agree- 
ments exist between Czechoslovakia on the one hand and Austria 
and Germany on the other; negotiations are taking place between 
Germany and Poland, and there are others in prospect. 

This is not exclusively a continental tendency. An agree- 
‘ ment was actually signed by Italy and Brazil in 1921, though 
it has remained more or less a dead letter. Apart altogether 
from formal treaties and agreements, however, there is an increas- 
ing number of conversations between officials of two or more 
countries concerning the more systematic organisation of migra- 
tion from one country to another. These conversations are not 
yet a dominating feature, but they are a particularly interesting 
feature of the present time, and there are very few countries 
seriously interested in migration which have not been engaged 
recently in such conversations. 

It is important to realise that an essential preliminary to 
success in such conversations is an accurate knowledge of the 
number of immigrants that can be economically absorbed by the 
immigration country concerned, without depressing the standard 
of living and the kind of immigrants required. These are, of 
course, purely national questions which must be decided by each 
country for itself, but the decision should be as objective and 
impartial as possible, and here, as in so many other respects, the 
British Empire is showing the way. 

At two points in the Empire an effort is being made to study 
scientifically the problems of developing the country’s resources 
and determining the number of immigrants that can be admitted 
in view of the situation of the labour market. I refer, of course, 
to the new Development and Immigration Commission in Australia 
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and the similar body in British Guiana, where it is desired to 
encourage Indian immigration. A system of a somewhat similar 
kind has also been in force for some time in Palestine. A pro- 
posal was, moreover, made in the United States during the 
1920-21 discussions in that country by Mr. Sidney Gulick and 
his “‘ National Committee for Constructive Immigration Legisla- 
tion,”’ that a Federal Immigration Board be created with limited 
powers of decision as to the amount of permissible immigration, 
based on accurate information in regard to economic conditions 
in each State and experience as to the assimilation of each people, 
and, although it has been lost sight of for the time being, it may 
reappear, possibly in a modified form, at some future date. 

It seems probable that organised emigration will normally 
result from conversations in which two countries only are con- 
cerned, but the interests of the emigrants themselves as well as 
of the various countries will be best served if certain principles 
are laid down internationally for the solution of the technical 
problems involved. 

As long ago as 1907, President Roosevelt proposed the hold- 
ing of a general conference to consider migration questions. For 
various reasons nothing was done before the War, and, as we 
have seen, the situation has radically changed since. The idea 
was not lost sight of, however, and in May 1924 a general inter- 
national conference, representing fifty-seven countries, met in 
Rome. A vast field was covered in the three weeks’ discussions 
and, in spite of the divergences between the countries of emigra- 
tion, of immigration and of transit, many important resolutions 
were adopted. 

It would be as foolish to under-estimate as to over-estimate 
the divergences between the three groups of countries, and par- 
ticularly between the emigration and immigration countries. 
The former want outlets for their surplus population, but they 
do not want to lose their emigrants aitogether. The latter want 
immigrants, though in less numbers than formerly, and they 
want to have full control over them and to assimilate them. 
After all, we in Great Britain have the same feeling as the other 
emigration countries, but we are in the happy position cf being 
able to divert a large proportion of our emigrants to other parts 
of the British Empire, so that, while they may be lost to Great 
Britain, they are not lost to the Empire. Other countries are 
not in that position, and this fact gives rise to, or at any rate 
greatly strengthens, the desire for colonies on the part of expanding 
countries which have none. 

On the other hand, the British Dominions are in line with 
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other immigration countries, and indeed they are in some respects 
more restrictive. We are, however, finding a meeting-ground 
in the Empire on which we can agree in respect of migration. 
In the international field the problems are, of course, much more 
complicated, but it is already possible to say that on certain 
questions agreement can be reached. 

It is not easy to assess the precise importance of the Rome 
Conference. The subjects discussed may be grouped under the 
four headings of Transport, Assistance and Protection, Adapta- 
tion of Emigration to the Needs of the different Labour Markets, 
and the Principles of Emigration Treaties. No question pro- 
voked longer discussion than that of defining an ‘“ emigrant ”’ 
and an “immigrant.” It was here that the fundamental conflict 
between the view of emigration countries that a migrant is any 
person who leaves his country to seek his livelihood abroad, and 
that of immigration countries that the only real migrant is a 
person who settles permanently in, and represents a real gain to, 
the country of immigration, came out, and it was only with the 
utmost difficulty that a compromise was arrived at. Broadly 
speaking, it was recognised that migrants were of two main 
‘ kinds, those who intend to settle permanently and those who 
do not, and the practical consequences to be drawn from that 
are that the immigration countries claim the right to accord 
different treatment in the two cases. Even this compromise 
was not accepted by all the delegates, but it was adopted by 
the Conference as a whole. A resolution was also adopted on 
the subject of an emigrants’ charter, which aimed at setting 
forth the right to emigrate and to immigrate, with considerable 
qualifications and the rights to which the emigrant is entitled 
in his new country. 

I have no time to summarise the resolutions any further than 
this, and I would refer any one who desires particulars of them 
to the Monthly Record of Migration for June 1924. In reality, 
however, the main result achieved was not that of adopting this 
or that resolution, but of showing how many points there are 
in connection with migration on which international agreement 
is possible. It is a step towards the discussion of these same 
questions in general conferences like the International Labour 
Conference or in special negotiations between two countries. I 
may mention that there is to be a second conference of a similar 
character in the spring of 1928, and the International Labour 
Office is represented on the Preparatory Committee. 

I arrive, in conclusion, at the International Labour Organisa- 
tion, which includes the most important international centre 
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permanently engaged in investigating migration problems. A 
fundamental necessity for the study of any problem is to have 
accurate information on the facts at our disposal, but it is 
especially necessary in this case, for one of the best ways of 
encouraging methodical migration and protecting the interests 
of emigrants is to supply them with accurate information which 
is not coloured by the prejudices or the interests of those who 
are giving it. Nationally, that is being done by State migration 
offices like the Oversea Settlement Department in Great Britain; 
internationally it is being done by the International Labour 
Office. In 1922 it published an analysis of the laws, regulations 
and treaties of seventy-six countries, and a second edition of 
that volume is at present in preparation. Special attention has 
been given to statistics, which were very inadequate, particularly 
from the point of view of international comparison, but which 
are steadily being improved under. the influence of the Recom- 
mendation adopted by the International Labour Conference in 
1922; moreover, special studies on statistical methods and on 
migration movements in 1920-24 have been published. It is 
hoped to issue the latter annually. Lastly, the International 
Labour Office issues a monthly bulletin entitled Monthly Record 
of Migration, which gives the current facts on the subject and 
contains a bibliography. Lack of time and money have alone 
prevented the Office from doing more in this direction. 

The first International Labour Conference, held at Washington 
in I919, recommended the appointment of an International 
Emigration Commission which, while giving due regard to the 
sovereign rights of each State, should consider and report what 
measures could be adopted to regulate the migration of workers 
and to protect the interests of wage-earners residing in countries 
other than their own. This Commission was duly appointed 
and met in August 1921, and addressed itself to a number of 
important technical problems connected with migration, such as 
statistics, the State control of emigration agents, collective 
recruiting, insurance of emigrants during the voyage, equality 
of treatment in respect of social insurance, and so on. A good 
deal has been done since then to translate the resolutions of that 
Commission into practical measures, but much still remains to 
be done. The deliberations of the Commission, however, formed 
the basis for the work which has been done by the International 
Labour Conference on migration, and for no small part of the 
work done in connection with other international conferences. 
It has been succeeded by a Permanent Migration Committee, 
the object of which is to advise the Governing Body on migra- 
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tion questions, and to which is attached a large number of experts 
drawn from practically every country in the world. 

The International Labour Conference cannot, of course, be 
compared in respect of the volume of output with other conferences 
to which I have referred above, because its labours result not in re- 
solutions, but in draft Conventions andin Recommendations within 
the meaning of Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles. It has toits 
credit, however, international measures of this kind concerning the 
collective recruiting of foreign workers, reciprocity of treatment 
of foreign workers, the communication of statistical and other 
information, equality of treatment for nationals and aliens in 
respect of workmen’s compensation, and the simplification of 
the inspection of emigrants on board ship. There is also an 
important article in the draft Convention concerning unemploy- 
ment adopted by the first session of the Conference at Washington 
in 1919, which says that the operations of the various national 
public employment exchange systems should be co-ordinated by 
the International Labour Office in agreement with the countries 
concerned. This draft Convention has been ratified by twenty 
countries. The particular provision to which I have referred 
‘ has hitherto remained a dead letter, owing mainly to the fact 
that ratifications were rather slow in coming in in the early 
years, but steps are now being taken to collect and make 
available for those who are interested regular information 
concerning the supply and demand in the labour markets 
of different countries, based on reports sent in by the govern- 
ments. Proposals have indeed been made that this activity 
should be carried a step further, and that the International 
Labour Office should seek to find openings for unemployed 
workers in countries other than their own in agreement, of course, 
with the governments of the countries concerned. That proposal 
has met with opposition in several quarters, but I venture to 
think that it is an idea which is worthy of discussion from the 
point of view of the organisation of migration, and which will 
inevitably reappear at some future date. The opposition is, in 
fact, due, in my opinion, to a complete misconception of the 
meaning and scope of the proposal, which has been discussed as 
though ‘it contained some hidden political object aimed at the 
national sovereignty of the immigration countries. In reality 
it is nothing of the sort. Any practical co-ordination of employ- 
ment exchange activities could, of course, only be carried out in 
complete agreement with the countries concerned, and within 
the limits of the various national laws and regulations on the 
subject. The right of immigration countries to control the 
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number and kind of immigrants they are prepared to receive 
would be left absolutely intact. But it has been proposed that 
the International Labour Office could act to some extent as 
intermediary between the applicants for employment in one 
country and the vacancies suitable for those applicants in another. 
That seems to me to be a simple question of labour market 
policy worthy of being discussed and decided purely on its merits. 
It is a proposal which should prove particularly interesting to 
a British audience, because immediately after the War a system 
of this sort existed between Great Britain and Canada. Applica- 
tions for labour which could not be satisfied in the Dominion 
were transmitted to London, and if suitable applicants were 
available, they were recommended to the Canadian authorities. 
Interesting suggestions on this question have been made by 
Mr. Husband, formerly Commissioner-General of Immigration 
and now Second Assistant-Secretary of Labour in the United 
States, and by Mr. Bryce M. Stewart of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Union in that country. 

The International Labour Office has also been active in 
other directions. It is in constant touch, for instance, with the 
League of Nations in dealing with questions which are more or 
less within the competence of both organisations, such as the 
traffic in women and children, passport questions, etc. It is 
also in touch with other bodies, like the International Maritime 
Committee, which are dealing with special aspects of migration. 

In the course of 1927 an International Economic Confer- 
ence will meet in Geneva under the auspices of the League. 
Among the questions which the preparatory committee con- 
sidered: placing on the agenda was that of migration, and it 
recognised that this question was one of great importance which 
would be taken into consideration as a factor always present in 
the whole industrial, commercial and agricultural situation. 

Am I wrong in thinking that this increasing international 
discussion is a good thing? From the freedom of movement of 
the nineteenth century we have passed to the restrictions of the 
present day. Do we not seem to be evolving still further to a 
better organised movement of people from the overcrowded parts 
of Europe to the less crowded parts of other continents ? 

How is this to be brought about? There is a growing feeling 
in favour of the international regulation of migration, not only 
among governments, as shown in the Rome Conference, but also 
among the groups which are more directly interested in inter- 
national trade, as seen in a declaration made by the Council of 
the International Chamber of Commerce in October last, and 
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among the workers and the private associations. This feeling 
is, indeed, so strong that the International Labour Office has 
been accused of going too slowly, and it is said that there are too 
many obstacles inside the organisation itself. The Rome Con- 
ference was partly inspired by ideas of this kind and was intended 
to help in bringing about more rapid progress in the international 
regulation of migration. 

The International Labour Organisation has, in virtue of its 
constitution, a mandate to deal with certain migration questions, 
and, as I have shown, it has already done a good deal in this 
direction. At the last International Labour Conference the 
competence of the organisation to discuss the simplification of 
the inspection of emigrants on board ship was contested by the 
Employers’ Group, representing the shipowners, mainly on the 
ground that it was not a question affecting the contract of employ- 
ment, but one affecting the relations between shipowners and a 
certain section of their clients. Had this claim of the ship- 
owners been upheld, it would have seriously interfered with the 
work of the organisation in dealing with migration questions. 
But as a matter of fact not a single Government could be found 
‘to support the contention of the shipowners, and the Conference 
declared itself competent to deal with the question before it by a 
large majority, only the employers’ delegates voting against it. 

That decision seems to have cleared the ground somewhat, 
and to have opened the way for a consideration by the different 
organs of the International Labour Organisation of other migra- 
tion problems which are within its competence, and the solution 
of which is likely to contribute to the economic well-being of the 
various nations interested in the movement of population, as 
well as of the emigrants themselves. As I have already pointed 
out, the problems with which the British Empire is faced in 
connection with migration also exist elsewhere in the world. 
In the Empire, strenuous efforts have been, and are being, made 
to regulate migration imperially. For similar reasons, other 
countries are desirous of regulating migration internationally. 
I hope, therefore, that the hesitations of the past will decrease, 
that those who have opposed international discussion of migra- 
tion questions will realise that the sovereign rights of nations 
are not in danger and that the interests of the various parties 
concerned will not be unduly interfered with, and that a step 
forward may now be taken in the direction of laying down the 
principles to be followed in the regulation of international 
migration. 

D. CuristiE TAIT. 
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In his Observer summary of the events of the past year, Mr. J. L. 
Garvin gave first place of importance to the new development of the 
Chinese Revolution. Mr. Garvin, we believe, is right. A great change 
has just begun in China. It is quite impossible to foresee what its 
results will be. The determination of Soviet Russia to play a part in 
this change adds a further disquieting factor. The essence of the 
change is “‘ Young China’s”” attempt to adapt a fossilised civilisation 
to the standards set by the West. It is accompanied by a not unjusti- 
fied fear of foreign domination. It is developing among a people 
singularly lacking in leadership of their own and very ignorant and 
inexperienced in all the ingredients of this civilisation of ours, which 
wor!d history is forcing upon them. It is this factor of ignorance which 
makes it clear that the movement is only in its beginning, and inspires 
misgiving lest it may be drifting towards dire disaster. If China is to 
muddle through out of its present medizvalism into the new world, 
it will take two or three generations at least to educate even an intelli- 
gentsia in the science of government and social organisation according 
to the new rules. And where are these new rules going to be found— 
at Tokyo, New York, London or Moscow? It took Japan fifty years 
he = a similar change; and Japan had advantages which China 
—— .. 

All books on China by expert writers are therefore worth reading, 
for each sheds some light on a development which is by no means clear. 
A long-felt want has been for a convenient reference history of China 
from the earliest times. This is here supplied in Messrs. Gowen and 
Hall’s Outline History, which in five hundred pages covers the whole 
of China’s story from the days of Fu Hsi, who, besides being an Emperor, 
was also a dragon, down to the grant of Tariff Autonomy in the autumn 
of 1925. The tangled dynasties are neatly unravelled; the organisa- 
tion of the mandarinate under the Chou dynasty, which was the real 
foundation of China’s greatness, is clearly explained; and the political 
and intellectual significance of each period is given due consideration. 
The writers stick to facts, and do not get lost in vague and unprofitable 
theories. The first half of the book takes the reader down to the Taiping 
Rebellion (1850-1854); the latter half deals with modern times; and 
in the concluding chapters the authors follow intelligently and help- 
fully the very complicated history of the last eight years. On such 
questions as the Student Movement and the Bolshevik influence they 
are sane and sensible. The significance of the Lincheng outrage and 
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the “ gold-franc” controversy does not escape them. They are 
almost correct among the details of the Washington Conference, the 
Shanghai Incident, the Tariff Conference and the Extraterritoriality 
Commission. It is, of course, difficult for them (being Americans) to 
imagine the United States otherwise than as the most generous and 
disinterested of the Powers, dragging a rather reluctant Britain into 
the way of liberality. They are definitely wrong in repeating the 
vulgar error that the diplomatic Commission of Inquiry (in June 
1925) put blame for over-drastic action on the municipal and police 
authorities of Shanghai, and that Shanghai refused to accept their 
findings. The actual document can now be found in The China Year 
Book ; but even when this “ history’ was written, it was available 
in the Press. The authors are quite wrong in describing Shameen 
as a little strip on the mainland owned by Great Britain. Shameen 
is the foreign Concession at Canton, leased partly by Great Britain 
and partly by France. They were also wrong in overlooking the 
important part played by French forces in the Shameen shooting on 
June 23rd, 1925. The Cantonese overlooked it/for political reasons, 
in order to concentrate the boycott against Great Britain; but his- 
torians should be more impartial. 

The tendencies of the present period are clearly announced in the 
title of the last chapter “ Towards End of Foreign Prerogative.” The 
attitude of the Chinese at the time of writing was defined as “‘ a mild 
but general anti-foreignism.’’ ‘“‘ Russia was not the wave, she was 
rather the rider of its crest.” But even then there seemed to be serious 
dangers ahead. 


‘If Sun Yat-sen’s change from worship to hatred of the West at whose feet 
he once sat, driving him into the arms of rebellious Russia, is a prophecy of the 
trend of the Chinese nation, as it well may be . . . his life and death are a grave 
warning to Euro-America. Perhaps our ideals and methods need revising, if 
they are not going to turn our Oriental proselytes against us.” 


The book is well stocked with references (especially the latter half), and 
contains a simple and digestible bibliography and a good map. 

Mr. “ Putnam Weale” has recently been producing books on 
China at the rate of one a year; this output is not unjustified by the 
rapid changes of events. Already The Vanished Empire is out of date ; 
for it stops short on July 5th, 1926, with the preparations for the 
attack on the Kuominchun position at Nankou. Already Mr. Weale 
must be at work on “ The Surging South ” or ‘‘ Canton Moves North.”’ 
There is no time for indexes or even for arrangement. The book is 
banged together anyhow, and cast out to the public. The Vanished 
Empire consists of three parts—‘‘ The Dominion of the Earth,” ‘“‘ The 
Nemesis from the Sea” and “ The Battle that has no End.” The 
first two parts cover, in slapdash, impressionist style, the four thousand 
years which are more conscientiously and circumspectly treated in 
Messrs. Gowen and Hall’s Outline. The last part is an entertaining 
diary of the Tariff Conference period at Peking from October 26th, 
1925, to July 5th, 1926. It is full of shrewd sayings and acute observa- 
tions; for Mr. Weale is both an expert and a stylist. He is also an 
inveterate prophet, although prophecy in China is almost as bankrupt 
as China herself. The story of the Tariff Conference is well worth 
telling—the conference born three years too late, that met under the 
pressure of violent nationalist agitation, that was cut off from the rest 
of China by civil war round the walls of Feking, that in consequence 
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never really knew what was going on, that made the one concession— 
Tariff Autonomy—that it never meant to make, that never disposed 
of any other item on its agenda, and that faded away at last because 
the Chinese Delegation had bolted from their political enemies and the 
central government had ceased to exist. It was a situation full of 
irony, of which Mr. Weale never loses sight, and his diary form is very 
vivid—as he proved long ago in his Indiscreet Letters. He is always 
well informed, and on the whole accurate; but he loves a sensational 
story, with a Japanese as vamp or villain. On the subject of Tariff 
Autonomy he is surprisingly reassuring : 

“In plain language it means that three years are given for China to work out 
a scheme which will shift internal trade taxation from a barrier system to some- 
thing equivalent to the Canadian Sales Tax, to be called Consumption Tax. This 
will put a new tax office in every town and village of the Republic and give the 
struggle between the people and the tax-collectors (which is the essence of govern- 
ment in this country) a slightly changed alignment. The clear gain will be that 
the treaty ports will trade with one another without the present Customs control, 
which may cause them to enjoy for a generation or two something of the former 
glory of the cities of the Hanseatic League. It is not improbable that the final 
result of so-called Tariff Autonomy will be a great access of foreign strength and 
a decay of Chinese institutions, owing to the native inability to tackle gigantic 


economic problems demanding a sound currency and honest accounting, as well 
as freedom from civil war.” 


We shall welcome Mr. Weale’s next book as we welcome this one. 
Next time, he will have to leave the whispering galleries of Peking, 
where he has been at home for so many years, and venture into less 
familiar country in the Yangtze Valley and round Canton. In the 
present volume he tells us a little about the “ Soviet trap,” set for the 
British at Canton on June 23rd, 1925, and he illustrates his points with 
a useful plan of Shameen. But no foreign writer has yet written the 
romantic and desperate story of the rise of the Kuomintang Party, of 
the deification of Sun Yat-sen, the struggle between the moderates 
and the extremists, the surrender to Soviet Russia, the victorious 
advance to the Yangtze, and the capture of the British Concession at 
Hankow. 

As regards this new angle—the Southern angle—from which the 
history of China has now to be viewed, a certain amount can be learned 
out of the China Year Book. This wonderful compilation has now 
become an institution. No one can read or write seriously about 
China without it. It is a mine of information on every practical 
aspect of the country. If people would only study the Year Book they 

—— would not go on repeating that Shanghai is a British Colony, that the 
| eighty Treaty Ports of China are all under foreign control, that the 
Maritime Customs are a British service imposed along with opium 
upon an unwilling China, that factories in China are all in the hands of 
British and Japanese, and a lot more recurrent nonsense. Population, 
fauna and flora, industries, trade, revenue, postal service, railways, 
education, currency, religions—everything is here in the most up-to- 
date form obtainable. There are about thirteen hundred pages of 
information, and the editor is Mr. H. G. Woodhead of the Peking and 
Tientsin Times, which is in itself a guarantee of knowledge and 
competence. 

The present volume further contains a most valuable and authorita- 
tive account of events in 1925-26, with a very complete collection of 
published documents dealing with the Shanghai and Shameen shoot- 
ings, the Hongkong boycott and subsequent negotiations with Canton, 
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the Sino-Soviet Conference, the Peking Tariff Conference, etc. No- 
where else at present can many of these documents be found except in 
the files of local newspapers. It isa pity that Messrs. Gowen and Hall 
did not have access to this volume while writing the last two chapters 
of their history; they could then have been more historical. There 
are interesting chapters on Mongolia, Tibet, Turkestan, and on Labour 
conditions, strikes and anti-foreign agitation. There is a “ Who’s 
Who ”’ of living Chinese celebrities, which is of very great value, for 
Chinese names are confusing even to those who are supposed to 
know. There is a short but useful bibliography, and a map of 
railway development in Manchuria. Indeed, it is a very precious 
volume—one of the few things connected with China which remains 
stable and satisfying. 


La Civilisation Chinoise Moderne. By Dr. A.-F. LEGENDRE. 1926. 
(Paris: Payot. 8vo. 298 pp. 20 frs.) 

La Chine en face des Puissances. By ANDRE DuBoscg. 1926. (Paris: 
Librairie Delagrave. 8vo. 125 pp. 6 frs.)’ 


A FEW months ago we reviewed a book called What’s Wrong with 
China, written by an American called Rodney Gilbert. This book 
annoyed “ Young China,” because of its general verdict that the Chinese 
are a second-rate people, whose accomplishments are not up to the 
rare that has been lavished on them. Dr. Legendre’s book is a 

rench counterpart of Mr. Gilbert’s; but it is more telling, for he is not 
a journalist, but a doctor of medicine. Both authors, however, give 
, the impression of having been too long in China. They are “fed up” 

with the Chinese. Once a writer is in this mood, he can score point 
after point, and yet miss the real point all the time. For China is like 
Woman; she is weaker than we in some ways, stronger in others; 
her mental processes are different, her accomplishments less imposing ; 
she loves flattery and hates advice; she wants everything at once; 
she loves her grievances, and is prone to hysterical fury; she is utterly 
exasperating. But there she is; and a list of her faults sheds more 
light on our own point of view than it does on her essential nature. 

But Dr. Legendre is a formidable critic. He advances from the 
particular to the general with the ruthless inductive logic of a man of 
science. He begins with the city of Chengtu, capital of the great 
inland province of Szechuan (pop. 50,000,000); he reveals it in its 
dirt, its laziness, its listlessness, its poverty, its comfortlessness, its 
callousness, its ugliness, its unwholesomeness, its pettiness, its mean- 
ness, its vice. There, he says, is China—China as she has been for 
two thousand years and evermore shall be, except in so far as the 
foreigner helps her (temporarily) to somethirg better. ‘‘ Une vision 
neuve des choses paraissent lui étre interdite.” A very poor old 
country, a very poor old people—this ferment of modernity is merely 
a dose of monkey-gland. There have been great rulers in the past, 
there has even once been a ruling class with the spirit of rulers; but all 
glory, all nobility, all high-heartedness have vanished long ago under 
the surging tides of serfdom, which, without ideal and without achieve- 


ment, sway this way and that, always destroying and wasting, never 
renewing or building up. 


Ce n’est pas d’aujourd’hui d’ailleurs que le Chinois tente ce jeu avec l’Européen, 
cherchant a opposer une nation 4 une autre: c’est le politique classique de tous 
les faibles. . . . Mais le Chinois n’est pas de taille; il a toujours perdu a ce jeu 
de dupe, et aujourd’hui plus que jamais il est le dindon de la farce. 
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Having thrown off the mild bonds of the Treaty Powers, China will 
find herself under the grievous yoke of Moscow—that is Dr. Legendre’s 
fear and anticipation, But he is more interesting—and indeed he is 
brilliant—when he leaves these generalisations, and describes the 
actual scenes of Chinese life which are so familiar to him. The basis 
of his argument is the Chinese city, the Chinese street, the Chinese 
family—its clothing, its food—arts and industry, agriculture, social 
classes. He adds a very interesting technical chapter on racial types 
in China. The old ruling caste, he is certain, was of Aryan race, and 
it has left its traces in an almost fair-skinned type with rosy com- 
plexion. The so-called ‘‘ yellow’”’ people are the result of thousands 
of years of interbreeding between ‘‘ whites”” and “ blacks.” The 
Mongolians, in fact, are Eurasians. The skull of the Chinese has a 
smaller cubic capacity than that of the European; his whole nervous 
system is less vitalised. We do not always agree with Dr. Legendre, 
but he has given us a book of outstanding interest, written vividly 
and with intensity of feeling. ‘There are several illustrations showing 
typical scenes of Chinese life. 

M. André Duboscq is another French professor who has lived for 
some years in China. His brief and readable handbook contains six 
leading articles (as it were) on the present position. He is not so hope- 
less as Dr. Legendre; he finds “‘ a high degree of civilisation ’”’ among 
the Chinese peasants; he believes that the great nation may be renew- 
ing its mighty youth; but he too sees a very real danger to the world 
in the Russian influence on the Chinese movement. The theme of his 
book is ‘‘ Young China ’’—its rise to prominence, its ideals and its 
future. He dates the new form of the Nationalist Movement from the 
Peace Conference in 1919 and the Chinese refusal to sign the Treaty 
with Germany. This date is correct as regards the external aspect of 
the question; but there is an internal aspect, no less important, which 
has been neglected so far by writers on China. It dates from the 
rivalry between Yuan Shi-kai and Sun Yat-sen for the Presidency of 
China in r91r. Sun gave way; and later Yuan banished Sun’s party, 
the Kuomintang, from Peking. It returned after Yuan’s death, but 
again seceded in 1917, and subsequently established a rival republic in 
Canton. Cold-shouldered by the Powers, who were pledged to main- 
tain “ the territorial and administrative integrity of China,” this Canton 
Republic (which in its own eyes is ‘he Republic of China) turned to 
Soviet Russia for advice and assistance. Canton sold out to Russia 
because of its need for arms and money, and the Soviet has utilised the 
Cantonese movement as the vanguard in its Asiatic policy, which M. 
Duboscq defines by a quotation from Le Monde Slave by Henry 
Moysset : 


Féconder le nationalisme infus dans ces sociétés asiatiques assujetties, pour la 
plupart, 4 des dominations ou a des entraves étrangéres, longtemps immunisées 
contre tout germe du dehors, mais qui, parvenues 4 un point fixe de décadence, 
sont sans cet état d’attente, de prophétisme, de messianisme, de millénarisme, 
caractéristique des poussées démographiques et que la commotion universelle de 
la guerre a exalté. 


M. Duboscq’s little volume is a good shilling’s-worth for those who 
wish to get in a nutshell a fairly complete idea of the “‘ Young China ”’ 
problem. Of course, within so limited a compass much is omitted. 
When the author writes that the police fired on the mob at Shanghai 
on May 30th 1925, “sans nécessité absolue,” he is in disagreement 
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with the three judges who subsequently investigated the affair, includ- 


ing the ultra-liberal American. He is, however, sound in his general 
advice : 


Les puissances ne doivent dorénavant rien retenir qui ne soit indispensable 
a la sécurité de leurs nationaux et au bon fonctionnement des grandes entreprises 
conduites en collaboration avec les Chinois, dans la mésure ov les capacités de 
ceuxci le permettent. 


He concludes his pamphlet with an outline of the intellectual, 
cultural and medical work carried on by France in China. 


British Documents on the Origins of the War 1898-1914. Edited by 
G. P. Gooco and HAROLD TEMPERLEY. Vol. XI. The Outbreak 
of War. Foreign Office Documents, June 28th-August 4th, 1914. 
Collected and Arranged with Introduction and Notes by J. W. 
HEADLAM-MORLEY. 1926. (London: H.M. Stationery Office. 
4to. xl-+ 389 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


THE publication of these despatches enables a judgment to be 
made as to the candour and honesty of the British Blue Book of 1914. 
Mr. Headlam-Morley, in his introduction, says that nothing was 
deliberately concealed in the earlier publication, because there was 
nothing to conceal. I think that claim is substantially made out, 
though, no doubt, there may be long reverberations to the contrary in 
anti-Entente polemics. The most suspicious-looking omission, to 
which attention was drawn a year or two ago, is satisfactorily and 
completely explained (No. 206 with the editorial comment). There 
are, however, one or two passages, in the complete text, the omission 
of which from the Blue Book might be supposed to be purposive ; 
for instance, the statement (No. 125) made by Sazonov to Sir George 
Buchanan on July 25th, that “‘ necessary preliminary preparations for 
mobilisation would be begun at once’’; and in the same despatch 
the statement of the French Ambassador, that ‘‘ he was in a position 
to give his Excellency formal assurance that France placed herself 
unreservedly on Russia’s side.” But the determination of France to 
support Russia was never in doubt, and the statement about Russian 
mobilisation was immediately countered by a protest from Sir George 
Buchanan. The possible significance of the latter omission is, however, 
emphasised by the fact that the passage in the original despatch, 
stating that Russia ‘‘ secure of support of France will face all the risks 
of war,” is rendered in the Blue Book of 1914 “if she feels secure of 
the support of France.’’ Such points, however, are so few and so 
rare that I should be unwilling to attribute them to tendencious 
motives. It is, in my judgment, very remarkable that an edition 
confessedly shortened and paraphrased should have misrepresented so 
very little the tenor of the originals. 

The most interesting revelation in the new volume is the letter 
addressed by Sir Eyre Crowe to Sir Edward Grey (No. 369, July 31st). 
Sir Eyre Crowe divined, almost from the beginning, what was the real 
state of affairs that was perplexing all the governments of Europe, 
except Austria and Germany; and he was convinced that, if war were 
to result, England should come in on the side of Russia and France. 


“‘The argument that there is no written bond binding us to France is 
strictly correct. There is no contractual obligation. But the Entente has 
been made, strengthened, put to the test, and celebrated, in a manner justifying 
the belief that a moral bond was being forged. The whole policy of the Entente 
can have no meaning if it does not signify that, in a just quarrel, England would 
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stand by her friends. This honourable expectation has been raised. We cannot 
repudiate it without exposing our good name to grave criticism.’’ 


Few people, I think, who have studied the facts, will disagree with 
this judgment. A position had been created by 1914 in which England 
could hardly have stood aside with “ honour ” (in the reputable sense 
of that much-abused word) unless France had been flagrantly the 
aggressor. The legitimate criticism of British policy belongs to those 
earlier years in which the system of the Entente was built up. 

There is one point of importance on which the despatches throw 
new light. The main controversy between the Germans and the 
British on the events of the last three weeks turns upon our attitude 
to Russia. The German view is that the war should have been, and 
could have been, “localised.” Austria, they say, had a right and a 
duty to suppress Serbia, who had been conspiring for years to destroy 
her empire. In this enterprise Germany must support her, if only in 
her own interest. But that war need not develop into a world-war, 
unless Russia should convert it into one by intervening in force, and 
thus bringing into play the whole system of alliances and ententes. 
To prevent her doing this, pressure from England would suffice. Why 
was that pressure not supplied? Hitherto it has not been quite clear 
whether or no England had, in fact, exercised pressure. These 
despatches show that she did not. Sir Edward’s position was plainly 
taken on July 29th (No. 284). ‘‘ As to mediation between Austria 
and Russia, I said it could not take the form simply of urging Russia 
to stand on one side while Austria had a free hand to go any lengths 
she pleased.” This position is developed at more length in Sir Edward’s 
book, Twenty-five Years. But it appears, from Mr. Headlam-Morley’s 
introduction to the documents before us, that there were further 
reasons for his reluctance to put pressure on Russia. Anglo-Russian 
relations were much strained, and he was afraid the whole edifice 
of the Entente might collapse. It may be added that, almost certainly, 
such pressure would have failed. For Russia was determined not to 
encounter again the “‘ humiliation ’”’ of 1909, and France had promised 
to support her through thick and thin. 

Sir Edward has been criticised, also, from the opposite point of view 
to the above. Why did he not declare himself, from the beginning, 
solid with France and Russia? In which case Germany would hardly 
have risked war. The importunity of those Powers, especially of 
Russia, to induce him to take that course is made clear in these 
despatches. Sir Edward’s reply, which he develops in his book, is 
that he had no confidence that the Cabinet or the country would 
support him if he gave the assurance asked for. No doubt he was 
right, for the only thing that united the country was the invasion of 

elgium. 

Pre result on my own mind of a perusal of these despatches is that 
British policy, during those three weeks, was almost impeccable. But 
it is not in those weeks that we must look for the origin of the War. 
To unravel that we must go back at least ten years. From that point 
of view the most revealing thing in this book is a remark attributed 
by Sir E. Goschen to v. Jagow: 


‘* He was very angry and excited about the whole thing, expressed regret 
that Germany, France (and perhaps England) had been drawn in, none of whom 
wanted war in the least, and said that it came from ‘this d—d system of 
alliances which were the curse of modern times’ ’’ (No. 510). 


That, really, is the last word. G. Lowes DICKINSON. 
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The Third British Empire: a Course of Lectures delivered at Columbia 
University, New York. By ALFRED ZIMMERN. 1926. (Oxford 
University Press. 8vo. 148 pp. 6s. net.) 


Imperial Defence: a Book for Taxpayers. By STEPHEN KinG-HALL. 
1926. (London: T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd. [Ernest Benn, Ltd.]. 
8vo. 204 pp. 9s.) 


THE publication of Mr. Zimmern’s lectures is most opportune. 
Though they were, in fact, addressed to an American audience, they 
might have been delivered as profitably in an Oxford or Cambridge 
lecture-room. They appear, moreover, at a time when, largely as a 
result of the Imperial Conference, we have become sharply aware of 
recent developments in the British Empire, and of their implications. 

The title of the book indicates the burden of Mr. Zimmern’s phi- 
losophy. At the end of the War, revolution fell upon Central Europe, 
and we, to whom revolution spells a sudden, bloody business, were 
almost unconscious of the upheaval, as far-reaching though less 
visible, which befell our own polity; in the course of which the 
second British Empire, established after the revolt of the American 
Colonies, expanding almost automatically through a century and a 
quarter of war and peace, and finally brought to the test of 1914, 
was transformed into the British Commonwealth of Nations. The 
lectures in which Mr. Zimmern describes this transformation are the 
best in the Course. He shows how, before the War, we had ‘an 
Empire without a philosophy ”; as always with us, theory lagged far 
behind fact. ‘‘ We have been scholars in action, employing methods 
which, unknown to ourselves (for we are traditionally slow to interpret 
the significance of what we do or what we think), have made the 
older political systems of Europe and elsewhere obsolete.” So Mr. 
Zimmern, developing his argument, traces the ancestry of the League 
of Nations, not to any Holy Alliance, but to our ‘‘ tremendous experi- 
ment.” For example, he writes of the mandatory system that “ the 
conception has been implicit in British Colonial policy at least since 
the time of Burke’s indictment of Warren Hastings.” 

The problems of the transitional stage must not be minimised ; 
but, as optimists, we should regard them as circumstances inevitable 
to the changes of an unwritten constitution, not as the pangs of an 
Empire in disruption. Such a situation, of course, has its dangers, 
chief among which, Mr. Zimmern would probably admit, is any attempt 
at too close a definition of present relationships. Mr. Zimmern, 
lecturing in January 1925, complained that scarcely a week passed 
without some further development; yet there are constant factors 
’ which make his analysis more than an intelligent anticipation of the 
Balfour Report. 

On the economic issue Mr. Zimmern reaches more controversial 
ground. He dislikes the policy of Preference, as inimical to his ideal 
of economic co-operation. But to us in these islands Preference is 
primarily a defensive weapon in a world of high tariffs. Theoretically 
we are all Free Traders, yet must make terms with Protection, just as 
theoretically we are all Christians, yet on occasion are driven to war. 
The policy is too closely connected at home with our unemployment 
problem, and overseas with the emigration question, to be dealt with 
quite so summarily. Nor, perhaps, are we the most suitable subjects 
for a lecture on economic disarmament. 
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Mr. Zimmern concludes his Course with a brief but admirable 
study of nationality. 


Mr. King-Hall, on the other hand, confines himself to one aspect 
of the Imperial relationship, that of defence, making it clear that his 
object, primarily, is to interpret organisation, to outline strategic 
problems, and to forecast contingencies, so that the layman ma 
understand these matters. The reader must bear in mind these self- 
appointed limitations, for while Mr. Zimmern is chiefly concerned 
with the prevention of war, Mr. King-Hall deals with its conduct. 
Yet obviously the underlying assumption of future warfare is essential 
to Mr. King-Hall’s theme. He rightly emphasises two big points: 
the first, that the strategic problems of to-day differ fundamentally 
from those of the years before 1914, when we faced a definite menace ; 
the second, that the great lesson of the War, as yet imperfectly digested, 
is the necessity for a better co-ordination of the Services. On this last 
point Mr. King-Hall makes some interesting suggestions. The book 
is a useful reinforcement to the meagre literature of Imperial Defence. 

J. G. LockHart. 


The Social Revolution in Austria. By C. A. MACARTNEY. 1926. 
(Cambridge University Press. 8vo. xi-+ 288 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


In this useful little book Mr. C. A. MACARTNEY, after a brief his- 
torical sketch, gives us an account of how the complete dissolution of 
the Austrian Empire came about. It broke up under the stress of war. 
The Treaty of Peace at its conclusion did little more than ratify the 
existing conditions. We are shown the steps by which post-War 
Austria has risen out of chaos into a — of stability and inde- 
pendence. The particulars of the downfall are well told in Chapter III 
(“ The Public ”’). 

The political heirs of the Hapsburgs, the leaders, namely, of the 
Social Democratic, Christian Socialist and German Nationalist parties 
respectively, entered indeed upon an inheritance of misery and ruin 
when by its own inherent weakness the Empire fell to pieces. Vienna, 
under the Empire, had drawn its sustenance from the surrounding 
subject States. This source of supply was now completely cut off. 
A three-fold ring encircled the diminished State—the Entente blockade, 
the hostile Succession States, and the hardly less hostile provinces and 
country districts, which endeavoured to set up for themselves against 
the hungry capital. In the centre, Vienna, in Mr. Macartney’s words, 
was “‘a great machine, racing in the air.” Thirty per cent. of the 
industrial workers of the entire Empire, in the few manufacturing 
towns of Austria, possessed a home supply of coal amounting to one- 
half per cent. of their normal requirements. For the rest they could 
rely only on imports for which there was no money to pay. Com- 
munism, after an initial success, was staved off by the Social Demo- 
crats. These in turn were replaced by a Christian Socialist majority 
representing the peasantry, Church and middle-class interests. 

Dr. Seipel became Chancellor. With the aid of friendly govern- 
ments the League of Nations brought about the reform of the debased 
currency leading to financial equilibrium. The story is worth reading 
in the author’s graphic narrative. Dr. Seipel has now again become 
Chancellor, and under his guidance it looks as if the country will 
continue to follow a political course excluding from power the extremist 
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wing of the Socialists and raising the hopes and prospects of the middle 
classes. Pure Socialism, however, retains control of the Vienna 
municipality and remains a power which governments cannot ignore. 
There follow interesting chapters on the people of the country, the 
peasantry and the Jews, and an appendix on Dr. Otto Bauer’s pro- 
gramme of agrarian reform, aiming at the gradual substitution of 
peasant proprietorship for the large estates where they still exist. 
MAURICE DE BUNSEN. 


International Law. By L. OPPENHEIM. Fourth edition by ARNoLD D. 
McNair. Vol. II: Disputes, War and Neutrality. 1926. 
(London: Longmans, Green & Co. 8vo. lv +752 pp. 42s.) 


THE third edition of the late Professor Oppenheim’s work edited 
by Mr. Ronald F. Roxburgh appeared in 1921, and the changes and 
additions were mainly the work of the editor, as the author had died 
before completing the revision of this volume. Dr. McNair has 
followed the same principle as that adopted by Mr. Roxburgh, and is 
to be warmly congratulated on the performance of his task. It is 
perhaps to be regretted that this volume is seventy-two pages longer 
than the third edition, but it is not easy to suggest how this could 
have been avoided. International law has been growing rapidly since 
1921, especially as regards that portion of it which relates to the settle- 
ment of disputes between States other than by war. (Dr. McNair has 
added “‘ Disputes” to the title of the present edition.) It is to this 
portion of the work that the editor has given great attention, not that 
it is suggested that this has been done to the neglect of other parts. 
It is, however, on the pacific settlement of international disputes 
rather than on war that the work of international lawyers must be 
directed, and Dr. McNair has added a new section giving a historical 
sketch leading up to the conciliation treaties which have been entered 
into since the adoption of the Resolution on this subject by the 
Assembly of the League of Nations in 1922, and concluding with a 
short account of the Locarno Pact. 

A valuable chapter of twenty pages deals with the Permanent 
Court of International Justice which has come into existence since the 
last edition was published. The difficult question as to whether 
unanimity of the Council is necessary in asking for an advisory opinion 
is answered in the affirmative. The chapter ends with a complete 
list of the judgments and advisory opinions given by the Court. 
Seven judgments and thirteen opinions in four years of the Court’s 
existence show its utility and vitality; the case law of the League of 
Nations is already a body of law to be reckoned with. Under the 
heading of the settlement of State differences by the League we have 
a short section on the interpretation of the ambiguous phrase “ matters 
of domestic jurisdiction ’’—a novel and unusual expression in an 
international document. The matter is of no slight importance, 
involving as it does an examination of the limits of State action uncon- 
trolled by international law. But in this matter the Permanent Court 
of International Justice has already assisted in interpretation, in 
the case of the Aaland Islands dispute as well as in the Anglo-French 
dispute on the subject of the French Nationality Decrees in Tunis and 
Morocco which are referred to by Dr. McNair. 

The Corfu incident of August 1922 raised a most important issue : 
Was such a measure as the bombardment and occupation of that 
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island by Italy legitimate without prior recourse to the League? 
Unfortunately the answer of the Committee of Jurists on the abstract 
question submitted to them does but little to solve the problem. 
Such acts “may or may not be consistent with”’ the provisions of 
the Covenant. If they are, then, says the editor, this indicates a 
grave defect in the Covenant which calls for remedy. 

Among the other topics with which this edition is concerned there 
is, in a new chapter devoted to Air warfare, a clear and concise summary 
of the proposals of the Commission of Jurists of 1923 on aerial warfare 
and radio-telegraphy in war. There is, however, no attempt to deal 
with the exercise of the right of visit and search of merchant ships by 
aircraft—a subject on which the Commission failed to agree. 

The section on Neutrality and the League of Nations brings out 
certain of the difficulties which may arise in case of war under the 
altered conditions of the world since the League came into being. In 
discussing the future of neutrality some reference should have been 
made to the remarkable proposals made by the American Commission 
under Mr. Lansing’s inspiration in 1917. 

There are still many difficult problems under the heading both of 
war and of neutrality awaiting solution. Is it a “ current illusion,” to 
use Dr. J. Basset Moore’s phrase, that the late war witnessed the 
abolition of the distinctions between absolute and conditional con- 
traband, and between combatants and non-combatants? Dr. McNair 
does not deal with these points in so many words, but we draw the 
conclusion that he inclines to Dr. Moore’s view, though doubtless he 
would wish to make qualifications. 

The bibliography, a feature of Oppenheim’s work which has been 
one of its many attractions, has been brought up to date in an admirable 
manner. A, PEARCE HIGGINS, 


The Acquisition and Government of Backward Territory in International 
Law. By M. F. Linney, LL.D.; B.Sc. (London). 1926. 
(London: Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd. 8vo. xxii + 392 pp. 
2Is. net.) 


THE greater part of this volume is devoted to the consideration of 
the various modes which have either been claimed or recognised, at 
various stages in the history of international law, as being effective for 
the purpose of acquiring a valid title to territory occupied by backward 
races, and in this relation the author discusses fully the questions of 
Papal Grants, Discovery, Effective Occupation, Conquest and Cession. 
The chapters on protectorates and spheres of influence are also very 
thorough, and the description of the various methods by which the 
Great Powers have spread their tentacles over Africa, Asia and the 
Pacific Islands is accurate and well-documented. Dr, Lindley rightly 
emphasises the importance of the part played by great trading and 
colonisation corporations such as the British East India Company, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company and the various Dutch, Portuguese and French 
companies in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and the 
British South Africa Company and German East Africa Company, in 
later times, in acquiring territory for their respective States. 

But the value of the author’s discussion of the location of geversignty 
in the case of protectorates and mandated territories would have been 
increased if he had given some definition or explanation of the meaning 
which he attaches to that much-used but much-abused term 
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*‘ sovereignty.”” To declare, without defining “ sovereignty,” that in 
all cases of mandated territories, except that of Iraq, ‘“ the whole of 
the existing sovereignty, de jure as well as de facto, is in the Mandatory 
State,” is apt to be misleading, and the accuracy of the statement—if 
it can be justified at all—depends, of course, on the meaning given to 
the term “ sovereignty.” 

The subject of the administration of backward territories occupies 
only about 70 pages in a work of some 370 pages, and might well have 
been expanded at the expense of some of the earlier chapters, e.g., the 
chapter dealing with the history of claims to sovereignty over the open 
sea, which does not come within the scope of the title to the work and 
is not strictly relevant to the author’s main purpose. In its place we 
should have liked a more detailed discussion of the relations between 
the League of Nations and the Mandatory Powers in respect of the 
administration of mandated territories, of the actual machinery adopted 
by the various Powers in administering their protectorates and man- 
dates, and of the steps being taken for the advancement of the native 
populations. 

But these are minor criticisms, and although Dr. Lindley’s volume 
contains little new matter, it has nevertheless been most carefully 
written, and the numerous authorities quoted have been marshalled 
in a systematic and orderly manner. For this reason it should prove 
a very useful reference book in respect of all matters pertaining to the 
acquisition of territory. MALcoLm M, LEwis. 


‘The Middle East. By Major E. W. Porson Newman. 1926. 
(London: Geoffrey Bles. 8vo. xv -+ 300 pp. 25s. net.) 


Tuts work is full of sound common-sense on the principal problems 
of Palestine and Syria, and constitutes a mine of information on 
recent events and developments in these countries which no student 
can afford to ignore. Taken as a whole it is a good example of the 
high standard which British journalists set for themselves in the 
exercise of their profession, and of the services which they can render 
to the public at home and abroad. 

Major Newman’s doubts as to the expediency of sinking money in 
port works at Haifa (p. 46) will be shared by many; the Parliamentary 
debate on December 7th on the subject will have done nothing to 
dispel them, and it is perhaps a pity that he could not find space 
to say more on the subject. Sir Herbert Samuel, he says, pictured 
Haifa as “‘ a small Marseilles, with a ‘greet volume of import and export 
trade.” Dr. Weizmann refers to Haifa as “ the future Antwerp of 
the Mediterranean.’ Rosy anticipations of this sort will not reassure 
taxpayers in this country or in Palestine. The total population of 
Palestine and Transjordan (it is a pity that Major Newman does not 
mention the figure) is 887,000, or less by two hundred thousand than 
that of the East End of London.! There are stated to be more Jews 
in London than in Palestine, and the total production of wealth by 
the whole population of Palestine and Transjordan is probably 
considerably less than that of an average English manufacturing 
city of a quarter of a million inhabitants. 

Major Newman’s chapters regarding Syria are perhaps the best in 
the book, and they constitute by far the best account that has appeared 


1 i.e. the area covered by “‘ K”’ Division of the Metropolitan Police. 
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in English, or any other language, of recent developments and should. 
be very carefully studied, though he has perhaps scarcely done full 
justice to the point of view of the ordinary Syrian, be he Marronite, 
Muslim or Druse. These people are at least as capable of managin, 
their own affairs as those of Iraq and, whilst they incontestably met 
the advice and assistance of an independent Power if they are to 
progress, the efforts of the Mandatory should be devoted to unifying 
the country rather than dividing it on racial lines as the French have 
done up to date. 

Of Iraq and Persia Major Newman writes pleasantly, but has 
comparatively little to say that is new. It is perhaps a pity that he 
should devote so much space to complaints regarding his bed-fellows in 
Persian inns. Those who care to avoid these minor inconveniences can 
generally do so by the exercise of a little forethought, and they are not 
peculiar to Persia. ‘‘ Icion mange mieux qu’on dort ” is true of most 
European hostelries other than the most costly. A. T. WILson. 


Osman Digna. By H.C. Jackson. Preface by General Sir REGINALD 
WINGATE. 1926. (London: Methuen & Co. 8vo. xxiv + 
232 pp. 2s. 6d. net.) 


THE first thing that strikes one about this well-written book is a 
feeling of admiration for the industry of the author—an important 
official of the Sudan Civil Service. During fourteen years he has, he 
tells us, spasmodically laboured at collectin sentekils for writing the 
life of a man who, though no hero himself, caused the British and 
Egyptian Governments an infinity of trouble in the Eastern Sudan 
over a space of sixteen years. The result is a veritable monograph— 
for he has collected information not only from official records and 
British memories, but from personal investigation and questionings of 
a large number of natives who knew of Osman Digna and his works 
“ from the inside.” 

As a historical biography the book is immensely interesting; for 
besides describing the life of his ‘‘ hero,” the author gives a clear and 
connected story of everything that happened in the Eastern Sudan— 
especially in the country near Suakin, the region of Osman Digna’s 
chief explcits—between 1884 and 1899. In addition, he gives a 
sufficient description of the events and expeditions in other parts of 
the Sudan to form a coherent account of the whole Dervish domination 
during these years. With the exception of a few unimportant slips 
the narrative is quite accurate; but though he gives a large — 
table of the Digna family we should much have liked a fairly large- 
scale map of Suakin and its neighbourhood as well. Of Osman Digna 
himself we learn a good deal that is new—especially of his adminis- 
trative powers over his wild followers; but it is difficult to become 
enthusiastic over a leader who invariably followed the precept incul- 
cated in the couplet of ‘‘ He who fights and runs away Lives to fight 
another day.” 

Osman Digna has been for many years but a name—and that 
unknown to the great majority of the present generation; but he is 
now definitely a “ back number ’—for the old man died in December 
1926.1 The record of his life here given is of permanent value, and 


1 Mr. Jackson says he was born about 1840: the reviewer, however, who 
happened to have the old Dervish leader under his charge for three years at 
Damietta and Rosetta and often talked to him (but in vain, as he always refused 
to answer !), would have put him down as much older. 
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will take a worthy place in the all-too-small bibliography of an 
important semi-possession of the British Empire. 
EDWARD GLEICHEN. 
A History of the International Labour Office. By the Rt. Hon. G. N. 
BARNES. 1926. (London: Williams and Norgate. 8vo. xvi 
+ 106 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

Mr. BARNES’ book is a short and up-to-date account of the history 
and achievements of the International Labour Office. It should prove 
exceedingly useful not only as a general introduction to the subject, 
but also as a convenient work of reference. The author views the 
work of the Office from a very practical standpoint and stresses the 
value of international labour legislation to the industry of this country. 
His account of the growth of such legislation during the past half- 
century, the creation of the present Organisation at the Peace Con- 
ference, and the dramatic results which it has already obtained in 
the industrial countries of the East are of particular interest. 

The appendices contain the text of the “‘ Labour Covenant ”’ of the 
League of Nations, the list of Conventions and Recommendations 
already adopted by the I.L.O., and the number of ratifications obtained. 

A. R. 


FURTHER BOOKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


Ten Weeks with Chinese Bandits. By Dr. HARVEY HowarD. 1927. 
(London: John Lane, The Bodley Head. 8vo. xiv + 272 pp. 
8s. 6d 





The Case of German South Tyrol Against Italy. By Dr.C. H. HERFoRD. 

1927. (London: George Allen & Unwin. 8vo. g6pp. 3s. 6d.) 

The Papacy and the Kingdom of Italy. By HUMPHREY JOHNSON. 
1926. (London: Sheed and Ward. 8vo. 124 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

Le Royaume Serbe-Croate-Slovene. By ALFRED MOovussET. 1926. 
(Paris: Editions Bossard. 8vo. 265 pp. 24 fr.) 

World War Debts Settlement. By Harotp G. Moutton and LEo 
Pasvolsky. 1927. (London: George Allen & Unwin. 8vo. 
xiii + 44 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

Abella, or the Future of the Jews. By “ A QUARTERLY REVIEWER.” 
1926. (London: Kegan Paul. 95 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

Unemployment as an International Problem. By J. MorGAN REEs. 
1926. (London: P.S.King&Co. 8vo. xv + 188pp. Ios. 6d.) 

Problems of Industrial Development in China. By Harotp M. 
VINACKE. 1926. (London: Oxford University Press. 8vo. 
ix + 205 pp. 9s.) 

Information on the Problem of Security 1917-1926. By J. W. WHEELER- 
BENNETT and F. E. LANGERMANN. 1927. (London: George 
Allen & Unwin. 8vo. 272 pp. Ios.) 

The Siruggle for the Rhine. By HERMANN STEGEMANN. 1927. 
(London: George Allen & Unwin. 8vo. 432 pp. 12s. 6d.) 
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La Navigation Interieure en France pendant la guerre. By G. de 
Kerviler. 8vo. xii+ 130 pp. 16 fr. 

Bibliographie Méthodique de L' Histoire Economique et Sociale de la 
France pendant la Guerre. By Camille Bloch. 8vo. xxxvi 
+ 919 pp. 100 fr. 

Les Formes du Gouvernement de Guerre. By Pierre Renouvin. 
8vo. xii+ 185 pp. 16 fr. 

Mouvement des Prix et des Salaires pendant la Guerre. By Lucien 
March. 8vo. xii +335 pp. 32 fr. 

Tours et la Guerre: Etude économique et sociale. By Michel 
Lhéritier and Camille Chautemps. 8vo. 71 pp. 8 fr. 

Les Dépenses de Guerre de la France. By Gaston Jéze. 8vo. 
xii + 229 pp. 20 fr. 

La Main-d’'Euvre étrangére et coloniale pendant la Guerre. By 
Prof. B. Nogardo and Lieut.-Col. Lucien Weil. 8vo. xii + 
79 pp. 8 fr. . 

Les Finances de Guerre de la France. By Henri Truchy. 8vo. 
xii+ 171 pp. 15 fr. 

Politique et Fonctionnement des Transports par Chemin de Fer pendant 
la é. By Marcel Peschaud. xii + 305 pp. 8vo. 35 fr. 

La Santé et le travail des femmes pendant la Guerre. By Marcel 
Frois. 8vo. xii+ 205 pp. 20 fr. 

Paris pendant la Guerre. By Henri Sellier, A. Bruggeman 
and Marcel Poéte. 8vo. xii-+ 105 pp. 10 fr. 

Bourges pendant la guerre. By C. J. Gignoux. 8vo. xvi + 


64 pp. 8 fr. 
Marseilles pendant la guerre. By P. Masson. 8vo. xii + 
77 Pp. 9 fr. 


Belgian Series. 
La Législation et V Administration Allemandes en Belgique. By 
J. Pirenne and M. Vauthier. xii + 284 pp. 30 fr. 


Italian Series. 
La Salute Publica in Italia durante ed opo la guerre. By Giorgio 
Mortara. 8vo. xxiii +562 pp. 
Il Piemonte e gli effetti della guerra sullas ua vita economica e sociale. 
By Giuseppe Prato. 8vo. xv + 241 pp. 
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Introduction to the American Official Sources for the Economic and 
Social History of the World War. Compiled by Waldo G. Leland 
and Newton D. Mereness. 1926. 8vo. xlvil+532pp. $5.25. 
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Volksgesundheit im Krieg. By Prof. Dr. Clemens Pirquet. 2 Vols. 
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Die Regelung der Volksernahrung im Kriege. By Dr. Hans Loewen- 
feld-Russ. 8vo. xv + 403 pp. 
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BRITISH MEMORANDUM ON CHINA 


Text of Memorandum communicated by H.M. Chargé d’Affaires at 
Peking on December 16, 1926, to the Representatives of the Washington 
Treaty Powers ; together with the text of a memorandum communicated 
to the United States Embassy in London on May 28, 1926. 


For some time past His Majesty’s Government have watched with 
growing anxiety the situation in China, and they believe that this 
anxiety will be shared by the Governments of the interested Powers. 
Five years ago the Powers assembled at Washington, and, taking into 
consideration the circumstances then existing in China, they agreed 
among themselves, in conjunction with the representatives of the 
Chinese Government, that their future policy should be guided by 
certain general principles designed to safeguard the integrity and 
independence of China, to promote her political and economic develop- 
ment and the rehabilitation of her finances. It was agreed to grant 
her certain increases on her treaty tariff in order to provide the revenue 
required for these purposes. It was further agreed that a commission 
should examine the question of extra-territoriality with a view to 
amending the system now in force by the elimination of abuses and 
accretions and by the removal of unnecessary limitations on China’s 
sovereignty. 

2. Unfortunately the Tariff Conference did not meet for four years, 
and during that period the situation had greatly deteriorated. During 
a succession of civil wars the authority of the Peking Government had 
diminished almost to vanishing point, while in the south a powerful 
Nationalist Government at Canton definitely disputed the right of the 
Government at Peking to speak on behalf of China or enter into binding 
engagements in her name. This process of disintegration, civil war, 
and waning central authority continued with increased acceleration 
after the Tariff Conference had met until eventually the Conference 
negotiations came to an end because there was no longer a Government 
with whom to negotiate. 

3. The Commission on Extra-territoriality has meanwhile com- 
pleted its labours and presented its report, but here, again, we are 
faced with a similar difficulty due to the disintegration of China. The 
recommendations contained in the report, while suggesting certain 
reforms capable of being carried into immediate effect, presuppose for 
their full execution the existence of a Government possessing authority 
to enter into engagements on behalf of the whole of China. 

4. During all these civil wars it has been the consistent policy of 
His Majesty’s Government to abstain from any interference between 
the warring factions or rival Governments. Despite the disorders 
which civil war engenders and the grievous losses inflicted on the vast 
commercial interests, both Chinese and foreign, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have declined to associate themselves with any particular faction 
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or to interfere in any way in the civil commotions. His Majesty’s 
Government believe that the Powers have adopted a similar attitude 
and that this is and will continue to be the only right attitude to 
maintain. 

5. The situation which exists in China to-day is thus entirely 
different from that which faced the Powers at the time they framed the 
Washington treaties. In the present state of confusion, though some 
progress has been made by means of local negotiation and agreements 
with regional Governments, it has not been possible for the Powers to 
proceed with the larger programme of treaty revision which was fore- 
shadowed at Washington or to arrive at a settlement of any of the 
outstanding questions relating to the position of foreigners in China. 
The political disintegration in China has, however, been accompanied 
by the growth of a powerful Nationalist movement, which aimed at 
gaining for China an equal place among the nations, and any failure 
to meet this movement with sympathy and understanding would not 
respond to the real intentions of the Powers towards China. 

6. His Majesty’s Government, after carefully reviewing the position, 
desire to submit their considered opinion as to the course which the 
Washington Treaty Powers should now adopt. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment propose that these Governments shall issue a statement setting 
forth the essential facts of the situation; declaring their readiness to 
negotiate on treaty revision and all other outstanding questions as 
soon as the Chinese themselves have constituted a Government with 
authority to negotiate; and stating their intention pending the 
establishment of such a Government to pursue a constructive policy 
in harmony with the spirit of the Washington Conference but 
developed and adapted to meet the altered circumstances of the 
present time. 

7. His Majesty’s Government propose that in this joint declaration 
the Powers should make it clear that in their constructive policy they 
desire to go as far as possible towards meeting the legitimate aspirations 
of the Chinese nation. They should abandon the idea that the 
economic and political development of China can only be secured under 
foreign tutelage, and should declare their readiness to recognize her 
right to the enjoyment of tariff autonomy as soon as she herself has 
settled and promulgated a new national tariff. They should expressly 
disclaim any intention of forcing foreign control upon an unwilling 
China. While calling upon China to maintain that respect for the 
sanctity of treaties which is the primary obligation common to all 
civilized States, the Powers should yet recognize both the essential 
justice of the Chinese claim for treaty revision and the difficulty under 
present conditions of negotiating new treaties in place of the old, and 
they should therefore modify their traditional attitude of rigid insist- 
ence on the strict letter of treaty rights. During this possibly very 
prolonged period of uncertainty the Powers can only, in the view of His 
Majesty’s Government, adopt an expectant attitude and endeavour 
to shape developments so far as possible in conformity with the realities 
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of the situation so that ultimately, when treaty revision becomes 
possible, it will be found that part at least of the revision has already 
been effected on satisfactory lines. It would therefore be wise to 
abandon the policy of ineffective protest over minor matters, reserving 
protest—which should then be made effective by united action—only 
for cases where vital interests are at stake. Every case should be 
considered on its merits and the declaration should show that the 
Powers are prepared to consider in a sympathetic spirit any reasonable 
proposals that the Chinese authorities, wherever situated, may make, 
even if contrary to strict interpretation of treaty rights, in return for 
fair and considerate treatment of foreign interests by them. The 
declaration should show that it is the policy of the Powers to endeavour 
to maintain harmonious relations with China without waiting for or 
insisting on the prior establishment of a strong Central Government. 

8. It is the earnest hope of His Majesty’s Government that the 
Powers will agree to adopt the principles of the’ policy outlined above 
and apply them to the realities of the present situation. Certain 
recommendations in the report of the Commission on Extra-territori- 
ality referred to in paragraph 3 above and certain other reforms not 
covered by that commission’s report but falling under the general 
heading of extra-territoriality can be carried into effect even in present 
conditions without great delay. There is, however, one step of more 
immediate importance which in the opinion of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment the Powers should agree to take at once. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment believe that an endeavour should be made to undo the evil 
results which have flowed from the failure of the Tariff Conference to 
implement the promises as to tariff increases made by the Powers to 
China nearly five years ago, and they propose, therefore, that the Powers 
should agree to the immediate unconditional grant of the Washington 
surtaxes, 

g. By the China Customs Treaty signed at Washington on February 
6, 1922, the Powers promised to grant China certain tariff increases 
(commonly known as the Washington surtaxes) “ for such purposes 
and subject to such conditions” as the special conference might 
determine. That special conference is the Tariff Conference which, 
after a delay of nearly four years, met in Peking on October 26, 1925, 
and has now to all intents and purposes definitely failed. The promised 
surtaxes have not been granted. The foreign delegations were not 
satisfied with the assurances which the Chinese delegation offered at 
the session of March 18 as to the purposes to which the Chinese Govern- 
ment would themselves devote the proceeds of the surtaxes. They 
were prepared to grant them only upon conditions which ensured that 
the proceeds would be placed under foreign control and applied—in 
great part—to the liquidation of the unsecured debt. 

10. From the very outset His Majesty’s Government were opposed 
to the question of the unsecured debt being dealt with by the Tariff 
Conference at all, and they frankly expressed this view in a confidential 
memorandum communicated to the Consortium Powers early in 1923. 
They foresaw that it might defeat the intentions of the Washington 
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Conference, which were to assist the economic and political develop- 
ment of China and to relax—not to tighten—foreign control. They 
held that, the object of the concessions proposed at the Washington 
Conference being to benefit China, the principal purposes to which the 
customs surtax should be devoted ought to be productive objects, such 
as railway construction, and social or economic reforms which would be 
a permanent benefit to China asa whole. The most promising of these 
reforms was in their opinion the abolition of Ji-kin, which, moreover, 
was expressly contemplated in the treaty itself. 

1x. It has been argued that debt consolidation would also be a 
permanent benefit to China because it would restore China’s credit. 
This argument would doubtless be valid if there were a Government 
in effective control of the whole country, but in China to-day debt 
consolidation could only enable the faction which happened to be in 
power in Peking to resort to fresh ruinous and unproductive borrowing. 
His Majesty’s Government were therefore opposed to making the con- 
solidation of the unsecured debt one of the purposes to be attained by 
the Tariff Conference, although their own nationals were directly 
interested in the funding of some of these debts. : 

12. A further objection to the inclusion of the unsecured debt 
among the subjects to be dealt with at the Tariff Conference was 
brought into relief by the grant in principle of tariff autonomy. That 
raised at once in acute form the question of control over customs 
revenues. His Majesty’s Government viewed with grave misgiving the 
proposal that foreign control should be extended over additional 
revenues which might be increased by tariff autonomy. In 1921 it was 
natural that the Powers should demand guarantees for the due fulfil- 
ment of the benevolent purposes which the Washington Conference 
aimed at achieving. But what might have been practicable in 1921 
was no longer possible in 1926. It was obvious that China would not 
now submit to any extension of foreign control either for debt con- 
solidation or for the abolition of li-kin, and it seemed to His Majesty’s 
Government that for the Powers to unite in an attempt to impose control 
upon an unwilling China would be entirely opposed to the spirit of the 
Washington treaties, and to the policy which His Majesty’s Government 
had consistently advocated. At the same time His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment felt that it was essential that the Washington promises, so long 
overdue, should be implemented. Accordingly, on May 28 last, in 
reply to an inquiry from the United States Government as to the 
attitude of His Majesty’s Government towards the Tariff Conference, 
they proposed in a memorandum, copy of which is annexed hereto, 
that the Powers should abstain from any attempt to exact guarantees 
or conditions, but should forthwith authorize the levy of the surtaxes. 

13. Owing to the collapse of the conference no action on this 
proposal was possible. The situation, however, suddenly developed 
in the very direction which was anticipated when the proposal was 
made. The Cantonese did, in fact, seize the Washington surtaxes 
by levying, in defiance of the treaties, certain additional taxes on the 
foreign trade of the port. His Majesty’s Government have with much 
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reluctance joined in the protest against the new taxes for the sake of 
maintaining solidarity with the Powers, but they are not satisfied that 
this is the right policy for the present situation. They regret that they 
did not more insistently press their views at an earlier stage of the 
conference, but they think that it is still not too late, despite the 
protest already made, to return to the alternative course proposed in 
the memorandum of May 28. His Majesty’s Government therefore 
strongly urge that the Powersshould now authorize theimmediate levy of 
the Washington surtaxes unconditionally throughout China. They hope 
that this may provide a basis for regularizing the position at Canton. 

14. The principal objection that will probably be made to this 
proposal is that in strict logic it would amount to condoning a breach 
of treaty. This argument, however, does not sufficiently take into 
account the realities of the situation. The basic facts of the present 
situation are that the treaties are now admittedly in many respects 
out of date, and that in any attempt to secure revision the Chinese are 
confronted on the one hand with the internal difficulty of their own 
disunion and on the other with the external difficulty of obtaining the 
unanimous concurrence of the Powers. The latest instance of this is 
the failure of the attempt to alter the tariff of 1858. His Majesty’s 
Government attach the greatest importance to the sanctity of treaties, 
but they believe that this principle may best be maintained by a 
‘ sympathetic adjustment of treaty rights to the equitable claims of the 
Chinese. Protests should be reserved for cases where there is an 
attempt at wholesale repudiation of treaty obligations or an attack 
upon the legitimate and vital interests of foreigners in China, and in 
these cases the protests should be made effective by the united action 
of the Powers. 

15. His Majesty’s Government have consistently carried out the 
obligation of full and frank consultation imposed on all the Powers 
alike by article 7 of the Nine-Power Pact, and it has been their constant 
aim—sometimes even when this involved a sacrifice of their own 
opinion—to maintain the solidarity of the Powers. It is in pursuance 
of this aim that His Majesty’s Government are now communicating to 
the Powers this statement of the principles by which they believe that 
policy should be guided in future. They feel assured that the Powers 
will share the anxiety of His Majesty’s Government to act towards 
China in the spirit which inspired the Washington treaties, and it is 
their earnest hope that the Powers will agree that that spirit cannot 
better be fulfilled than by adopting the policy which is now presented 
for their consideration. 

16. It seems to His Majesty’s Government that the first step towards 
the carrying of this new policy into effect should be the immediate 
unconditional grant of the Washington surtaxes. Lest it be supposed 
that the grant of the surtaxes might favour one faction at the expense 
of the others and so provide a further incentive to civil war, His 
Majesty’s Government deem it important to point out that, as no 
conditions would be attached to the grant, the proceeds of the surtaxes 
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would not necessarily be remitted by the commissioners of customs 
to the custodian banks at Shanghai. It would in each case be for the 
competent Chinese authorities to decide all questions as to the dis- 
position and banking of these additional zevenues. His Majesty’s 
Government would be glad to learn at the earliest possible moment 


whether the Powers agree to the unconditional grant of the Washington 
surtaxes. 


ANNEX 
Memorandum communicated to the United States Embassy, May 28, 1926. 


His Majesty’s Government have received through the United States 
Embassy in London a message from the United States Government 
inquiring whether His Majesty’s Government endorse the attitude 
ascribed to the British delegation at Peking of desiring to abandon 
the negotiations at Peking and break up the Tariff Conference; and 
expressing the hope that His Majesty’s Government will continue to 
cooperate with the other interested Powers in bringing to a conclusion 
the task which was begun last October. 

2. His Majesty’s Government desire to assure the United States 
Government that the report received by them that the British delega- 
tion desire to withdraw from the negotiations at Peking appears to be 
based on a complete misunderstanding. His Majesty’s Government 
have no intention whatever of breaking up the Tariff Conference. 
It is true that the question has been considered whether at the present 
juncture it might not be convenient to arrange a brief suspension of the 
conference over the summer months. It was realized, however, that 
in existing circumstances suspension of the conference might prove to 


_be more prolonged than was intended, and in order to prevent the 


possibility of misunderstanding as to the sincerity of the Powers, His 
Majesty’s Government considered it to be of the greatest importance 
that, before even such a brief suspension as above contemplated took 
place, there must first be a complete liquidation of the promises made at 
Washington. 

3. The British delegation at Peking fully shared this view, and 
appreciated the prime necessity of liquidating the Washington Treaty. 
A considerable interchange of views has, however, taken place between 
the Foreign Office and the delegation in regard to the proceedings of the 
conference on the subject of the unsecured debt ; and it is probable that 
the misunderstanding to which reference is made above has arisen in 
consequence of the attitude which the delegation has been instructed 
to take on this matter, and which was formally stated by the chief 
British delegate at the meeting at the Netherlands Legation on May 6. 

4. The United States Government will no doubt recollect that His 
Majesty’s Government were from the first averse to the imposition 
on the Chinese Government of any scheme of consolidation of the 
unsecured debt as part of the work of the Tariff Conference, and that 
they only agreed later and with great reluctance to the discussion of 
any such scheme at the conference. If the schemes of the foreign 
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delegations for the consolidation of the unsecured debt should postulate 
too strict a control over China’s customs revenues (shortly to be 
increased by tariff autonomy) His Majesty’s Government are afraid 
that a dangerous deadlock may arise, for the discussions on this subject 
show that the Chinese, though willing to bind themselves to devote 
a proportion of their revenues to the unsecured debt, have declined to 
allow the details of debt consolidation to be dealt with by the Tariff 
Conference, and will refuse to submit to any extension of foreign control 
—for that or any other purpose—over China’s customs revenues. 

5. His Majesty’s Government, after full consideration and pro- 
longed consultation with their delegation in Peking, have come to the 
conclusion that, while they are ready to agree to any reasonable scheme 
for dealing with the unsecured debt put forward by the Chinese and 
agreed to by the other Powers, it would not be right to associate them- 
selves with any attempt to force upon the Chinese a greater degree of 
foreign control over the revenues required for that purpose than they 
are prepared voluntarily to concede. A policy involving increase of 
foreign control, and capable of being regarded as an encroachment on 
that sovereignty and independence of China which the Powers agreed 
at Washington to respect, is so fundamentally opposed to the traditional 
policy of the United States towards China that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are disposed to believe that the State Department will share their 
anxiety on this subject. 

6. It is true that His Majesty’s Government originally desired to 
exact proper guarantees from China in regard to the abolition of i-kin 
as a condition precedent to the grant of the Washington surtaxes, 
but they have come to the conclusion that, in the altered circumstances 
and changed atmosphere of to-day, any attempt to insist upon guaran- 
tees against the will of the Chinese Government would. only result in 
postponing indefinitely the liquidation of the Washington promises. 
They are as anxious as the United States Government fully to imple- 
ment these promises at the earliest possible moment, and believe that 
it would be contrary to the intentions of both Governments, both at 
and subsequent to the Washington Conference, to subordinate the 
fulfilment of these promises to the imposition upon China of a scheme 
for the consolidation of her unsecured debt and extension of foreign 
control over her customs revenues. Any failure to implement the 
Washington Treaty might create a very dangerous situation, and His 
Majesty’s Government now therefore hold the view that if any reason- 
ably satisfactory assurances are given by the Chinese Government as to 
the use which it proposes to make of the new revenues the Powers should 
accept such assurances, abstain from any attempt to impose control or 
exact guarantees, and forthwith authorize the levy of the surtaxes. 
They feel confident that a policy, so closely in accord with the friend- 
ship and generosity always displayed by the United States of America 
towards the people of China, will receive the full and cordial support of 
the United States Government. 








